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Foreword 



The «)ntfcnt of all fife sections is prunariljr intended to be used by I ) students within 
sch(X>ls of social work (or other human service diyisiwis), and 2) social servii» i»t>vid- 
ers who deal in varying Agrees witii American Indian people. Although tlw material 
is focused upon the American Indian, and hopefully, is fouhd-uscful and interwJting to 
to Indian reado^ the priority target audience, is the non-Indian human sefvi(» 
provider —particularly the one w|io pos^ses minimal experience in Iddian commu- 
nitKS aod is eager to expand his/hfer understanding Indian customs, cultures, and 
lifestyle in the hope of achitving greater transcultufal appreciation and, consequently, 
more dfftctivc ^ial work practices appropriate to Indian o)mmunities. 

Desired Outcomes • . * 

It is hoped that the t«tt will assist learners: ; • . - ' , ' 

1 . To gain an introductory understanding of the .unique and diverse jifeways of South- 
. west Indian trib« afld become better prepared to-deal with social, problems of 

Indian ohildren and famili(». . ' . - * ' ' . ' . 

2. To gain„ insight regarding Indian extended families, clan systems, and tribal social 

, networks and their impact upon tribal members' beliefs and behavior, . . . 

3. Xfi increase their understanding of the practice concepts of the dual perspective,* 
motivation^ and. stabilization in relation to serving Indian pwjple. 

4. To gain further, understanding of tht^imque Federal-tribal relationship and its* ' , • 
significance on the lives of Indian people. 

5 To improve their knoVlcdgc of child/family welfare- services available to Indians. ^ 
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Introduction » ^ 



American Indian families today face and experience 
stress, perhaps as a resutt of the'^natu^ of the social and 
cultural setting, which often seems overwhehning. There ' 
are many who have been sufficiently and appropriately 
prepared, who are able to survive, perhaps even take full 
advantage of opportunitli^ that such a $ociall}^di\^rsi&^. 
setting m^y offer. These have been able to find and create 
experiences that allow for the self^actualization of max* 
- imum potential. There are those on the other hand who 
are experiencing many living difficulties. To make tfie 
situation, even more complex^ th<»e who are trained to 
render professional service seem to be poorly pre- 
pared to serve effectively within the American Indian 
comm"\inity: 
Consider the following: 

'"A su'rvey of states with large Indian populations by 
.the Association on American Indian Affairs indicates 
' th^t 25 35 percent o^ all Indian children afe removed 
. Trom their families and placed in foster homes, adop- 
tive hoiAeS, or institutions, . , . Many wcial workers, 
, untutored in the ways of Indiao family life and as- 
' * suming them to be socially irfesponsible, consider leav- 
ing the child with persons outside the nuclear family as' 
neglect and thus as grounds for terminating {^ren^l 
rights." (Indian Family t>cfense/A Bulletin of the As- 
sociation on American Indian Affairs, Inc., New York, 
N,Y„ Wmtcr, 1974):- \ /. ' - / 

In a recenf training application grant t}ic Director of 
the Irtdittn'S^HriaLWork Training Program at, Portland- 
State University "^IdicatwJjhe following: 

'•Alcoholism directly or indirectly affects 95% of all 
- American Indian families to the extent that func- 
tioning of the family and individuals in the family is 
restricted or imp^ir^. 

70% of the Indian children, both reservation and urban, 
drop out of elementary and/or secondary schools. 
63% 6f all American Indian or Alaskan Native Youth 
will be charged with delinquent activity. 
85% of all Indian children placed in foster care are 
placed with'whitc foster families, usually many miles 
away from the Indian communiti^." 
(^DHEW/PHS Training Grant Application. '^Mental 
Health, Services ;ind Social Work Education for Amer- 
ican Indians and Al^kag. Natives", School of Social 
Work, Portland State University, submitted for fund- 
ing beginning 7/1/78), 
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In a 1976 U.S. DepartmenC of publication eftti- 
tl««i Ifuiian ami TVor/v^ American fyv^ams (p. 3) some 
acfaiitional pertinent realiti^ of the pn^itit social condi- 
tion (^Indians are not^* For example: . - . 

48% Indians living on reservations are living below. . * ^ 

poverty level. . • 

ApproTumately 5S% of aU Indian housing on reserva- * 

tions is re^gniz^ as in^equate* 

The life expectancy of the average American Indian is 

ten years less than that of other Americans. 

The average unemployment on »rcservations ,is over 

40%. 

In non-r^rvation areas, it is 20%. 

In their well known book, TheAoad to Wounded Knee, 
Robert Bumettc and John^ Kilter devote one chapter to , 
the examination of the state of Indian health and welfare. 
Some of Uieir finding include: 

"In 1973, one Indian child in six die^ before' reaching 
the age of fift^n, as against one non-Indian child id 
tWeoty/' (p. 80). \ ^ ' ^ . 
^'Thr Indian $ulci<le rate is dmhk the white rate, be* 
' i^n two and thi^ times that of the national aver- 
age." (p. 81). ' 

"Inad^uate diet is^the dii^ c^use of many of the 
disease that shorten Indian liv» and make them mis- 
erable" (p. 81). \ ^ V. 
"The incident of tubcrculo^ is currentlyhine times 
as high as for the population in general/* (p. 81). 
^ "Approximately 95 percent bf the money exacted from 
a generous public never reaches the nc^y Indians/' 
(p. 100). 

It is npt the primary intent of this text, howevet to 
describe or discuss the multiple sdHal problems con- 
frontfng today's Indian individual or family, pur specific 
"raison d'etre*' in undertaking tbni; task, expressly, was 1 ) 
to help identify the Indian cultural perspective in a man- 
ner that is useful to social service providers, 2) to help 
sensitize service providers toward Indian tribal diversity 
ifi lif^yles and behavior, 3) to sug^t positive practice 
- methods, 4) to provide an overview of significant policy 
and legislation useful to the advixacy demands of the 
social worker, and S) to identify social services available 
to Indian people. A sincere social worker who improves 
his/her competencies in the above areas, we believe, will 

* V _ 
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be bcttet equipped -in knowledge, skills and attitudes^ 
to provide family /child services, which are relevant and 
satisfying to Indian people and will thus serve to support 
and strengthen Indian families. 
'The social work profession, more specifically thc^ in- 
V^ved in the delivery of fami!);and child welfare services, 
fan play /key role in contributing to the sur^al and 
strengthening of the Indian family. Not only is the polcn-- 
tial for contribution significant, but so also are the re- 
sponsibilities assumed hy or delegated to this group. i 
' A review of current literature, however, indicate Jhat 
many professional Indian social workers do not consider 
the curriculum, of Schools of Social Work to be 
suSiciently strong so as to adequately prepare prac* 
titioners for effective service to the Indian community. In 
fact, John Coniptoji, in Social Work Education nor 
American Indians {\91l) states: I 

**Until recently, very little attention has been given to 
the issut of curricular relevance. . . . This survey/also 
demonstrated that the Schools of Social Work j^rhich 
respond^ were not focusing on Indian child welfare. 
Curricular^ content in . this area was infrequent and 
j»potty, and no specialized practicum plac^me^nts in this 
area were reported, in spite of the fact that curricula 
focus^ on children and families. , . . Respondents also 
felt that nonprof^ional Indian people should have in- 
4>ut into this curriculum development process. . . .That 
greater attentbn. needs to be given to Indian cultural 
reality when social work educational programs are 
planned and that th«c programs should be made rele- 
vant to Indian students." (pp. 48, 55-56). 

Considering that there are fewer than 250 MSW Indi- 
ans, a large portion of the Indian community is service 
by non-Indians. 

The major implication for training is that there is^a 
significant number of non-Indian practitioners serving the 
Southwest Indian community, as well as the nation as ^ 
whole, who have been professionally trained from a non- 
Indian ^rspective. 

A need thercforo exists to develop appropriate cur- 
riculum/training materials,' which are prepared from the 
Southwest Indian perspective, that may be us€^ to en- 
hance and strengthen the skills of practitioners- serving 
Indian communities. 

To achieve this task, a carefully select^ advisory'com- ' 
mittce of Indian social workers throughout the Southwest 
assisted the curriculum developers in identifying the/ 
knowledge, attitudes and skills they collectively agreed 
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should be possessed by non-Indian social workers em- 
ployed in areas of Indian density. Based on the gathered 
data from the advisory committee meeting, curricular 
outlines were developed and experienced professionals 
agrc«l to complete the modules in an introductory 
text/instructor's manual format. After the module were 
completed they were field-tested with Arizona State Uni- 
versity graduate students of social work and practitioners 
employed with various offices pf the Arizona Department 
of Economic Security. A significant , outgrowth of the 
field-t^ting was the "'sugg^tiotis for presentation"' which 
arc contained in the accompanying Instructor's Manual 
and afford a valuable source of teaching/learning exer- 
cises and activities which are at the instr^^'s disposal. 

Dealing with Tri^ml Diversity 

Given the number of tribes within the United States 
and the diversity of tribal cultures, it is difficult to develop 
specific Indian curriculum which relate to all tribal 
groups. However^ the task of developing curriculum ma- 
terials becomes much more managea'ble given that the 
curriculum to be developed is to focus on major concerns^ 
problems and issues which surround Indian famijy wel- 
fare services for the purpose of sensitizing and making the 
noa^Indian worker more culturally aware. Two reasons 
for this are: , 

1) Ijjf!!^ appears to be overall concensus among In-^ 
dian groups concerning^ the identification of major 
concerns, problems and issues of child welfare ser-* 
vices, as shown through several national studies and 
conferences. Although the trib« may be culturally 
diverse, the past development and pre«nt circum- 
stances of child welfare servitxs i.e. high non-Indian 
fostfer care and child adoption, under-utilization of ^ 
tribal resources, insensitivity of nqn-Indian workers, 
etcf, appear to be shared by the majority of tribes. 

2) The task of sensitizing and making the non-Indian 
social service workers, more culturally aware of the 
needs and current situation of American Indian chil- « 
dren and families can be accomplished by add^siij^ 
the major concerns, problems and issuer held in com- 
mon by diverse tribal groups. Examples related to 
specific tribal groups of the Southwest, Plains, North- 
west, etc. may be used, making the curriculum more 
relevant to workers of those areas* 

Eddie F. Brown 
Timothy Shaughnessy 
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Introduction 



Tht tnfonnation contained in tbi$ s^tion has been pre- 
pared to provide you with ^ brief introduction to tl^ 
Indians of the Soutbw^t^their tif^yles, cultufe, aiKi 
customs. It is hq)ed that^reaikm will gain an under* 
standing -of the uniqueness of eadS of the tribes in tim 
Southwest as well' as the i^i^tscness of ^ch indivkiual 
pe^n within these tribes; jMme c(»itait will relate to the 
effects that a>iooizatioa has liad upon S<Hithwat Ameri- 
can Indians. Some empbas^ will also be i^ccd upon 
current issues, problems and strengths o£ American In- 
dian people within the Southwest 

This discussion is written to aid sodal workers in gain- 
ing a bettef>under$tanding of Southwest American 
Indian people; It is hoped that thi$ understanding will 
facilitate the development of ^rof^pnal relationships 
which will enhance the delivery •of social service to 



i^imeri^ Indian clientele. ^ 

ilie Southwt^t ^jseographicaf ^rea is a varied one* 
Within this region there are^^ountaii^ deserts, rivers, 
lalfies, fertile land, arid land,^ ysirious combinatkms of 
phy^c^ terrain. The Am^ri^lFndian people who live in 
the Sqnthwest have, some instances, l^Scn long-term 
residents, v^hi}e other groupsl^ ti^ught to be tdatively 
"^newcomers*" to tiie area. Estimates r^uding tbe length 
of time of inhal^tation of the Bkmthw(^ range Ircmi as 
few as 9,000 years, to as many as 50,000 years (Jose* 
pfay, 1968), ' V - 

The Southwest American Indians show diversification^^' 
in their tribal groups, £^)graphical areas, lifestyle ana ^ " 
cuhun. There are also many similarities among Souths \ 
west Indians in termor of values, religik?us beliefs, and their 
identification with ^Indiann^^'. 
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UNIT ONE: The Sduthwest 
Indians: Tlidr Trib4 And 

Xiifestyles 



Material wUI be prc^tedr^^ft^io^eacb of the , 
American Indito triba ii the Sou^west Some simi- 
larities and differences wXl be notj^ in the ^msrataticni. - 
^ The SoutHwest Amencan Indian trib^ resioi^i^ainly in 
the states of Arizona, New Meidcd^ Coloraito and Utah, 
although some smaH numbers are in Capomia^ Among * 
the dominant Southwest Imisan grcmfM; ari» the Apa^ 
Navajos, Pueblos ai{d l/tes. 

The Navajos are the largest American li^han tribe, 
4ith a population of af^mmmately 170,000 people. 
Many differenTApache jroups live in the Southn^ The 
target grouf^ intlude the Jicarilla, Mcwalero, Ft. Ap- 
ache and San Carlos Bands. The larg&t Pueblo tribes 
include the Sao Juan, Acoma^ Santa C»ra, La^mn, Is- 
leta, Jimez, Sah Felipe, Santo DiPkningo, Ta<^ Zuni and 
tiopi^ jrhere are also Ute tribes, ^eluding the Northern 
Utes in Eastern Utah, the S^tfthern Ut<» and the Ute 
Mountain Utei 'Other trib^ residing in Southern Ari- , 
zona include th«r Pimas and l^pagc^ Souths Piutcs are 
alto located in the Southwest They include Kiabab 8||||, 
utes, 3hivwits and the Chemehucvl The Ran^eria pcq-. v 
pie are located in areas ^ Arizona and California. They 
were called ''Rancheria people^ because they often re- 
sided along river b^is, wnegre they could pursue agricul- 
t\iral activities. The Coloraido Riyer Indian tribes and the 
Pai Indians (Havasupais and Wakpais) are induded in 
this group (Dutton, 1975, pp. 271-273). 

Entire books have been written about many of the In- 
dian tribal groups locate inflhe Southwest. One particu- 
lirly inter^ting reference is Indians of the American 
Southwest, brBertha P. Dutton (1975). Southwest Indi- 
ans are in many respects unique &d represent different 
tribal groups. Many similarities are noted within the 
culture of the Southwest Indians, particularly as they 
relate to values. There is also some evidence of sharing 
valuesrreligious bcUsfs and daily living skills among some 
tribes. '''^ 

Each tribal group h^d Its .own language or dialect. 
There arl^some similarities within the languages of *'re- 
lated tribes'', but one pf the binding factors which has 
jcontinucd to promote tribal ^solidarity has bjscn the 
uniquen^ af each of the tribal languages. 

Other factors have also influence tribal solidarity. 
Size of the tribe influences tribal development and con- 
tinued identification with American Indian culture. For 
pxample, the Navajo Tribe, as mentioned earlier, has the 



latest population. Hiey also have the larg^t reservation 
in terms of g^raphical land size. Maoy Navajo people 
have been able to ntaihtOfUi residence within their r^erva- 
tion bcHindaries. They haVb also maintain^ thdr culture 
with varying de^rcoi of outside inffumde. Somp tribes, 
such as t^ Chemehuevi, now reside with other tribal 
gix>ups. Th^ land of the Chmu^huevi was takeu from than 
witir the consttuction of the Paricer Dam on the Cdoraik) 
River. Other tribal groups, such as the Kiabab, are fbw in 
number ^d live in somewhat isolated areas within a 
smill geograiAical boundary. The Sfaivwits Trite of 
Southern V&ih has been terminated from services "by the 
Federal Government, and they currently live in what has 
been term^ a destitute, desolate, and difficult dtuatiaii. 

The location of the reservation or Indian land has inflo** 
enced Indians^ development Location near urban areas 
has» impacted upon Indian trib^. In those situations 
where Indian re^rvations border larger towns or dties, 
there is considerable movement back and forth ftom i^ 
ervation to dty, with greater opportuniti^ fc^ influence 
from the dominant society. Tribal governments are oir* 
r^ntly talang more active roles ip determining the internal 
affairs of their tribal grouf^ ^hich also greatly aflfects the 
diversity between American Indian tribes^and between 
Indians and non-Indians. 

' One of the mo4 important factors.whicb greatly ifti- 
pacts upon the diversity among tribal groups, and be* 
twwn tribal groups amj non-Indians, is the fact of being/ 
"Indian"' and further, being a member of a spmfic tri^ 
Many American Indian people s« themselv^ fiisrwall 
as members of a unique tribal group, and s^ndly as an 
American Indian. This identification with a unique tribal 
group often provide for feelings of security and ident- 
ification which may tend jto remove people somewhat 
from other primary identification allegiances— such as 
country an^ state. 

ReservaCioA and Urban Considerations 
'And Concerns. . 

Man^ American In^ap tribes maintain^ census rolls. 
Each tnbe has regulations regarding the enrollment of 
members of their tribe. Many Indians continue to r^lde 
on reservatiolis^ and there are statistics Mailable regard- 
ing reservation population. However, little is known re- 
garding the actual population of Indians in urb^n areas. 



Employment opportunilics influence 1he residence of 
Indian people. With Some smaller tribal grou{» who re- 
side in close proximity to an urban area, it may be that 
approximately one-third of their members may reside as 
residents of the* rw^rvation full-time, afnother third of 

. their membership may j^idc as residents of the local 
urban area and one-third of their population may reside 
from time to time on reservation or in the urban area. 
' Howei^er, these arc merely estimates, and it is difficult to 
^ determine' the number of American Indians living in 

- urban areas. 4 ^ 

There is a continued nc^ for re-evaluation of treati^, 
treaty rights and decisions which have been made in vio- 
lation of such l^al intitlements. A godd example of^his 
concerns, the Taos Pueblo. The Tac» people have ex- 
pressed considera\)le concern about the use of the Blue 
Lake area. At one time, this area Was incorporated into 
the Carson National Forest in order to *'protcqt it'' from 
commercial encr(»achment. It thus came under the super* 
vision of the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who then facilitated tjic building of cabiris, the 
formulation of trails, tne stocking ^f the lake with fish, 

^ and issuing of permits to campefs. This area is a sacred 
are^ to the Taos people and holds many treasures of 
jeligious and spiritual value to them. Several litigations 
were brought against the Government to s{op the 
infiltration of outsiders on theic sacred property. On De- 
cember 15, 1970, the President of the United States 
^ finally signed the bill which was ^ssed by Congress Vc- 
storing the- Blue Lake area, (48,000 afcres) to the Taos 

* people to be utilized by them in accordance with their 
religious and cultural beliefs (Debo, 1971, pp. 354-355). 

In order to protect the water rights of American Indi- 
ans, continued efforts should be directed toward blocking 
attempts at diverting these w^ter rights from Indian peo- 
ple, utilizing the land for flood control or dams, etc. The 
Cochiti Pueblo people worked cooperatively with the U.S. 



J^l ^frnment iri the construction of a flood control dam on 
Wfc Rio Grande River, which provides water to their peo- , 
pie. With the aid of an attQrney, the Cochiti Pueblo 
people were able to arrive at a settlement which allowed 
them the rights of devdopmcnt along the reservoir and 
the authority to controU possess and administer the land 
for recreational purposes. In making this decf&ion, the 
' Cochiti people continually reviewed, what meaning this 
decision would have for their children,* further genera- 
tions, their community, their State and their country 
(Debo, 1971, p. 357). It is this type of decision-making 
which will promote the best interests of ^the American 
Indian people. 

How social workers may utilize this information: * 

1. It is important for, social workers to understand the 
American Indian people may not develop trust re- 
lationships with a non-Indian social worker quickly. 
This maiUjC a result of past negative experience in 
tctf^ela^on^hips wijh non-Indians, both individually 

collectively, vc, governmental treatie. 

2. I\i^imix)rtant for §pcial workere to understand the 
umqueness of each American Indian tribe with which 
theV work.' It is also important to understand the 
uniqueness of each individual American Indian — their, 
syengths, concerns and identification, with their^own 

ilture and with the majority culture. 

3. American Indian people have strong feelings of iden-. 
tification, first of all with their tribe, and secondly with 
being "Indian". This racial factor binds them together 
in ynique ways. 

4l Social workers may be asked to help American Indiums 
in defense of thek legal rights- Social workers may be 
asked to testify in regard to decisions, legislation, and 
policies which will affect the stability and lifestyles of 
American Indian people. 
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UNIT TWO:- InSiaa Culture 
■ And Customs 

.# 

» 

Each of the tribal groups within the South^«t is a 
unique and distinctly different tribe. Thi: information 
contained in this section will pn^ont brief hi^orical de^' 
scriptions of some of these tritM^ their important cu^Uum 
and the culture which continue to bind than together in 
varying degree It is hop^that soda! workers will gain 
an an>reciatK)n of the uniquent^ of each tribe« as well as 
the desire to learn more about the respectii^ tribes with 
which they are working. 

Indian Values 

Among Native i^mericans there is great d«'^rdty in 
\alues and lifestyles. Such diversity relates .to the 
differing social and political cusUmis of the tribes, the 
differing religious beliefs and their environmental 
resources. V 

However,' m^ny values appear generic to The fii[aj(»rity 
of «^ Native American trib^ Amdng tHese ' are the 
following: ^ • f 

L Appreciation of individuality. Most tribes respect the 
individual, his/her fre^om and aut(momy. Tribal 
members are given freedom to assume responsibilities 
for themselv^ and their actions. Indivhiual decisions 
are highly valt^. 

2. Group consensSl. The majority of tribw regard one 
another*s opinions with' r^pect. Many m^tings, dis- 
cussions, '*pow^ows'\ etc., are lengthy in nature since 
Native Americans strive for group wnscnsus, not ma- 
jority rule, in their decision-making process. 

3. Respect for all living things. Native Americans have 
reverent feelings for all living things. They believe the 
growing things of the earth and all animals have spirits 
or souls, and that they should be treated as humanely 
as possible with respect and appreciation for the con- 
tributions they make to the Native American lifestyle. 

4. Respect and reverence for the land. Native Americans 
believe that all thin^ of this earth were giveA to them 
for their use. To exploit the resources of the earth is 
intolerable. A Native American is not extravagant 
with any part of the earth's natural r^urces. 

5. Feelings of hospitality. The majority of Native Ameri- 
cans will greet friends, family, clansmen, tribesmen 
and visitors with demonstrations of hospitality and re-* 
gard. It is not nec^sary to ask for lodging or food, nor 



is an invitation r^uir^. Many long and friendly dis- 
. cussions a^ held with visitoi^ who are shown re^ and 
' honest h^pitality. 

6. One should avoid bringing shame upon one's self, fam- 
^ ily, clan or tribj. The expected bchavioml customs of 

Native Americans are well understo6d by rach ^up. 
Native Ameri<^ns are taught to bring respoirt and 
honor to their families, clan and trilK^. To bring dishon- 
or thereupon is strongly negatively reinforced. 

7. A Iwlief in a supreme being and life after death. Al- 
though many tribes do ndt have these values well 
defin^, there appears to be among most Native Amer- 
ican groups a strong belief in a supreme being. There 
is also a generalized belief in a guardian spirit which 
acccmipani^ each Native Americail. A belief in life 
after death is also very stnmg among Native 
Americans. 

Although these values are generic to most American 
Indian trib«, the personal and individidal interpretation 
thereof mav be individually expressoi by the trib^ to a 
clearer ana more understandable degtee. 

"In the Pueblo society for exaonnple, 'individualistic 
qualitio;, competith^n^ aggressiveness, and the ambi- 
tion to lead were looked upon as offensive to the super- . 
natural powm and often led others to accuse s«ch of 
witchcraft'. The Puebk> people were taught to Value 
modesty, soberiety, and inoffensivtness, and to avoid 
conflict and violence'*' (Josephy, 1968, p, 64). 

Another value of the American Indian was respect and 
humane treatment for their ag^. They ^txt to be care- 
fully^ cared for by their sons, daughters iHid fellow 
kinsmen. 

The values of American Indiani^ toward their homeland 
can be SMn in the words of Manuelito, a great Navajo war 
chief, as he talked about the return of the Navajo peo- 
ple to their Indian land after their forced«encampment at 
Fort Sumner. "The nights and days were long bcfonc it 
came, time for us to go to our homes. The day before we 
were so anxiou^to start. We came back and the Ameri- 
cans gave us a little stock and we thankwi them for that. 
We told the drivers to whip the mules, we were in such a 
hurry. When we saw the tc^ of the mountains from 
Albuquerque we wonder^ if it was our mounidiaand we 
felt like talking to the ground, we loved it so^nd some of 
the old men and women cried with joy when they reached 
their homes'' (Brown, Wl, p. 35). 

i3 
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Tribal Groups Within tbe Southwest— 

Their Moreis god Customs 

Navajo 

The largest Amefican Indian tribe is the Navajo. It is 
local^ in the states of Arizona, New Mexico and south- 
ern Utah/ The estimated peculation of the Navajo Tribe 
IS 170,000. Navajos have iraditionally lived in **clan ^ 
groups**. The Navajo grandmother is the responsible' per- 
son of the clan through whom leadership is exercised. 
When men marry, they traditionally move to the area of 
their wife*$ clan. The hiisband, however, maintains close 
ties with his owr natural family and assumes many re- 
sponsibilities for (he care of his sisters* children. Men also 
play many leadership roles within the community. The 
Navajo women own and ott&n play primary roles in caring 
for the crops and livcstocL 

The traditional dwelling of the Navajo pMple is the 
hogan.' It is a small dome-like structure, which ^ one 
door facing the east, and a hole in the roof from wh|ch the 
sm(^ke escapes. Hogans are built of wood and mud and 
they can be very coot in the summer as well as warm in the 
winter. 

The Navajo Reservation is a very diversified reserva- 
tion, including areas of desert, mountains and farming' , 
country. A sawmill operate /rom timber grown on the^ 
reservation. Natural resoprccs abound in seVeral arleas on 
the Navajo. There are some small lak^ on the r^rvation 
and areas wherp hunting is available. 

Historically Navajo people were also known for their ' 
"raiding" behavior. They would often "raid" other tribal 
groups as well as their neighboring white ranchers at 
harvest time. When the Navajos were confined to their 
resci^ation area^ they became primarily farmers and 
herders. There at^e'limited irrigatioif^systcnis along the 
reservation, so most of their farming is "dry^ fanning". - 
' They do raise some crops such as com, beans, squash and 
some fruit trees, including peaches ^nd appl^. Thc^ arc 
well-known for their livestocic; including sheep, cattle, 
goats and horses. Navajos continue to hunt and gatjit^r 
available wiki fruits. / 

Tl]e Navajo people have numerous legends which con- 
tinue, to a considerable degree, to promote the cultural 
heritage of their people. Navajos call themselves "Dine" 
Or *Thc People", It is believed that Navajo people were 
originally nomadic and that they were gfeatly influenced 
by the Pueblo people in the Southwest, who taught them 
^^r weaving and pottery-making skills. 

The family and clan are very important to traditional 
Navajo people, Navajo children of traditional families, 
for example, are taught responsibility at an eariy age. 
Childrjcn were traditionally given assignments, such as 
herding sheep, gathering firewood and hauling water, as 
well as other tasks around the hogan. Many Navajo p«>- 
plc can remember their early shwp-herding experiences^ 
One person recalls how she and her brother were first 
given the responsibility of herding sh^p. They were told 



to take the sheep out to the grazing area, to watch them 
carefully, and to return them all before sundown. As^ 
children will, they became engro^ed with the '"out-of- 
doors", and the sheep were allowwl to wander. When they 
became aWarc of the lateness of the afternoon, they tric^i 
to **round up" the sheep, and brought those they could 
find bpck home. Sinw traditional Navajo people liold 
their livestock as prized possessions, they know them all 
individually, h^vas obvious that all of the sheep were not 
pr^rtt. The children were sent back/to the grazing area 
and tolc} that they were not to return until they found ail 
of the sheep. The storyteller recalls how they looked fdr 
each of the shecf) lute into the night. They v^ttc succe^ul 
in bringing them all home. Further shepherding re- 
spoiisibilities, accordmg to the storyteller, were ob^rvc^ 
carefully and all of the sh^ were aax)untai for and 
returi^ed each day. ' ^ , 

The diet many reservation Navaj<^ includes a great 
deal of mutton and fry bread. Girls, in addition to the 
r^ponsibiliti^ identified above, are al|0 r^ponsible for 
butchering sheei^, learning to weave and cooking. 

One of the mores of the^avajo l)eopIe traditionally, 
has been that sons;^!^ were not allowoi tp speak to or 
to look at thdKmothers-in-Iaw. This custom was main- 
tain^ with^me fear of repercussions, but it has also 
perpetuated a feeling of **rcspcct" for the mother-in- 
law/son-in-law relationship. ^ 

Navajo daily life is often ^ainraiiled through very 
strong religious beliefs. "'Holy people'" (Navajo spiritual 
beings) play important rol^ in the daily liv^ of mapy 
Navajo p^le. Traditional Navajo people coiitinue to 
strive to live in harmony with nature. They have several 
ceremonies, as a matter of fact, which arc utilize to 
maintain this balan<% and harmony. Navajo wremonies 
are held to be very effective in overcoming evil influences, 
in treating ailments or diseases, anH in restoring^tings 
of harmony among the Navajo people. The ceremonies 
are also us^ for occasions which ccleff^te special events, 
such as-the onset of a girl's puberty or a baby's first laugh. 
Navajo ceremoni^ are often attend^ l)j/large numbers 
of people from the family, clan and fricnos of the people 
involved. It has been estimated |^at there were its man^^ 
as 50 different NevSjk) c^monies few which specific 
prayers, chant^Tsongs and sand paintings ^ere necessary 
for thi5 accomplishment*of the purpM^ of the ceremony. 
Pr^ntly, it is esttmatwl that there arc^nore than 30 
ceremonies which continue to be practiced by Navajo 
Medicine Men. There are some Navajo Medicine Women 
and Shamans who also participate in conducting /hese 
ceremonials 

Many Navajo people view death and dead people with 
respect. It is not uncommon for the dead to be buried 
quickly and to also have buried with them some of their 
possessions. A brief ^riod of mourning is held. Navajos 
behave in such a way as to not interfere with the return 
of the spirit of the deceased person to the Navajo Spirit 
World. 




, The Navajo 'men, in addition to thcif responsibilities 
for governing the tribe, also have become well-lcuown for 
their artistry ii^siiver jewelry. Many Navajo people arc 
' also well-known for their painting, including saad paint- . 
ings. Navajo weaving ability has developed from the mak- 
ing of Navajo blankets to the weaving of Navajo rugs 
which are beautifully,* intricately and individually 
created. ^ 

Persona! relationshi]^ among Navajos arc very im- 
portant. Since the Navajo live in a **clan society**, they 

* learn to know their cousins as -brothers and sisters". 
They may call their aunts and uncles ''mother and fa- 
ther'-, and older American Indians whom they respect, 
"grandmother and grandfather". 

Because of th^ val^^ it is not unu^l for Navajo 
jpo^ple to meet as strangers and soon di^ver clan ties, 
common acquaintances, or common experiences and ties 
to geographical areas. These special associations continue 
to promote feeling^ of closeness ainim& the Navajo 
people. 

Apache 

The Apache people, like the Navajo,>were thought to l» 
among the later arrivals to the Southwest regibn.jBoth the 
Apai^he and- the Navajo arc related to the Athabascan 

• groups of Alaska and northwestern Canada. ^There are 
many different Apache groufte. The W^tern .Apaches 
include White Mountain, Cib^ue, San Carlos, and the 
Tonto groups. These Apache groups live in southwestern 
Ariiona. Other Apache groups include the Jicarilla 
Apache, the M^alero Apache, and the Chiricahua 
Apache. The Chiricahua Apache were best know^f^s the 
last Anferican Indian group to surrender to the United 
States Army. 

Apaches valued physical skill and selfniefense. ApaChe 
boys and girls were taught how to ride and defend them- 
selves at early agc^. They also developed theii^ physical 
abilities through swimming. The Apache people lived in a 
society which was matrilineaL The children were born 
into the clan of the n^other. An Apache man, upon mar- 
riage, tiowevcr, assumed obligations within the family of 
his wife. Apache people also accepted the rule that sons- 
in-law would neither look directly at nor speak to their / 
jTtothers-in-law. While Apache people are knowi^ for their 
fierceness in -battle, the major Western Apaches were 
basically peaceful people, until they were forced to fight 
because of the infiltration of outsiders on their lands. 

Apaches4naintained a belief in a Supreme Being whom 
they recognized as the Creator of both the world and men. 
Their ceremonies were held to provide them with power * 
or to seek the favors of the Supreme Being. Ceremonies 
were also held to protect them from death, disease, and 
unpleasant happenings; to f)erform cures; and to ward off 
possible evil influences. These ceremonies were also 
viewed as social events. Some of them were held for as 
long as four days such as th^ puberty ceremony and 
others were held for shorter periods of time. The Apaches 
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alsd had celcbraltioas which were purely social in nature. 
Dancing, racing and food were important components of 
these ceremonies. 

Feelings surrounding death and the deceased were also 
very strong among the Apache, If death occurred in, a 
dwelling, the Apache, like, the Navajo, would abandon 
and sometimes destroy that dwelling. Wailing and cutting, 
of hair were also common customs at the time of death. 

The Apache people were divide into bands. They 
maintained a great deal of resix«:t for both the individu- 
ality of the bands and the individuality of each tribal 
member. There vvas no tribal council or chief which 
united ail of the Apache bancte. In areas where water was 
acc^ible,Jhe Apaches farmed. In other areas, they were 
known a&Aunters, gatherers and raiders. The Mescalero 
ApachesrhaveWn jfcgardcd as perhaps the ficrc«t of all 
of tne Apachj,groups. The Jicarilla Apaches were farm- 
ers and^also buffalo hunters. ^ 

The Apa^c valued their family relationships. Many 

tribes stfongly encouraged their young people to marry 

within thfeir tribal group. Contact with youhgThen was 

controlled to ^me extent by the Apaches and marriage 

relationships, therefore, were often entered into with 

some feelings of apprehension, MaJ^c relatives of widows 

were Expected to marry these womeo. I^his could not be 

accomplished, the widow was free to marry whomever she 

chose. Since women among the Apaches were taught 

physical endurance and self-reliance, those who were in- . 

dined to more masculine roles or assignments were often 

allowed to participate in these with little or no negative 

sanctions (Neithammer, 1977). 

♦ 

Pai Tribes 

The Pai Indians also refef^o themselves in their Indian 
word as **The People". One Pai group, the Havasupai, 
reside at the bottom of one of the canyons near the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, where they live during the summer 
months* Historically, they moved to the land on top of 
surrounding plateaus during the winter months. The Hav- 
asupai have few formal religious ceremonies. Marriage 
and divorce are both achievwi by consent. The men hold 
more positions of power in this tribe, as d^onstrated by 
their ownership of houses, land and other property. The 
women own their pottery, baskets, and more personal 
items. The Havasupai raised such crops as beans, squash, 
melons, sunflowers and tobacco. They also raised peach 
trees and were good hunters. The Havasupai arc perhaps 
the most well-known "Pai" tribe because of the pack trips 
tourists make into their canyon. 

Rancheria Tribes 

The Rancheria People arc best known for their small 
agricultural enterprises. They utilize the water from their 
rivers to help them grow a variety of crops including corn, 
bcans^ cantaloupe, wheat, melons, pumpkins, alfalfa, bar- 
ley, carrots, cotton, lettuce, small grains and peas. The 
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Mojave f^bplc were also trappers, hunters, and fishermen 
and hav^eveloped beautiful pottfry and beadworL The 

- Mojawc, however, were also skiiipd in warfare and their 
war chiefs went often the influential leadcrsjof the tribe. 
The Colorado River Indian R«ervation is included in the 
Rancheria group. Several diflferent tribal gmu^ reside on 
this rwervation including the Chemehuevi, Mojave, Hopi 
and Navajos. Fort Yiima and Coeopah are %lso included 

' in the I^aneheria area. ^ - 

Pima 

The Pima Iitdians who r^ide in Arizcma just south of 
Phoenix were tfaditionally farmers. For hundreds of 

•^joars they utilized water from the Salt and Gila Rivers 
for irrigation purposes. Their crofK consislted largely of 
squash, com and beans. . ' i 

• Since t|ic Pima were a fanning people (and a number 

^ remain so today), they were able to maintain jtheir resi- 
dency in a somewhat permanent location. BMjause of this , 
stability, thciy developed complex social and political sys- 
tems., Their tribe was divided into villages. A chief led 
each Of the villages and a tribal chief was elwt^ from 
amonfc the village chiefs. The chiefs were responsible for 
the acSivities within the community as well as organizing 
against the r^sds of the Apaches at harv^t time. The 
Pima people were known to be a very friendly ^and 
progressive people. Thc^y denionstrated this friendline^ to 
the many white people with whom they came iA contact 
One .of the unfortunate oons^uenoes of the c(donization 
of Arizona was tli^e encroachment of the Pima water 
rights. When the land above Phoenix was homestcaded, 
the water was diverted from the use of the Pima people, 
who virtually "l<»t" their farming skills. Much of the 
Pima farming land is leased to non-Indian farmers, al- 
though the Pima Tribe docs maintain and operate a tribal^ 
farm. 

The Pima were divided into two clans, with the children 
^ taking their clan membership from their father and mar- 
riage being permitted between and within the clans. The 
Pima people are well known for their beautiful basketry, 
a 8ki)l which has Wn develop(«i over many years. 

The Salt River R^ervation includes the Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Communitf and Vavapai Indians. The 
Fort McDowell Reservation includes members from the 
Yavapai, Apache and Mojave trihcis. The Payson ApaCffc 
* people live within the Tonto National Forest. 

These groups of Indian people arc small in number and 
Ihcy represent descendants of many different tribal 
groups who were uprooted an<i often forced to live to- 
gether on reservations. The blending of these grou{» often 
occurred at times when Indian pwplc of the Southwest 
were forced to surrender and live on reservations. While 
some Indian people were reunited with their larger tradi- 
tional tribal groups, others stayed within the new sur- 
roundings, thus forming a complex intermingling qf tribal 
groups on some reservations. 
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Papago 

The Papago Reservation is located in the southern part 
o£ Arizona. The Papagos have been called the "people of 
thc-dcsert*\ Because of the arid condition in southern 
Arizona, the Pa{^go land was not encroached upon to the' 
degree of reservations further north. 

The men of the Papago tribe were hunters and farmers. 
They raisoi such croj^ as maize, beans, pumpkins, corn 
and cotton. The Pimas and the Papag^^ held harvoit f^- 
tivals every fourth year. The Papagos were kno^n for 
making candy, jam and wine from the fruit of the sahuaro 
cactus. The women were well known for their pottery and 
baskets and continue to engage in this craft. The Papagos 
were divided into two clans and marriage was permitted 
betwwn and within clans. The children, took their clan 
membership, from their father. 

Discipline of Papago children was rare. It was only 
when children were felt to have gained the realization and . 
understanding of their actions that they were thought tp 
be deserving of discipline. 

The Papagos were governed by village chiefs only and 
there was no unifying chief of the Papago Tribe. 

Ute 

The Ute people also have an Indian word which they 
u^ to refer to themselves. This word also means **Thc 
Pwple". Traditionally, Ute Indians have lived in the 
areas of Colorado, Utah, and northern New Mexico, The 
organization of Ute groups was by small bands. Because 
of the areas in which they lived, the Utes spgnt a great 
deal of time gathering food and huftting. The/ did some 
fighting among their own bands ana among^ther tribes 
but were generally no$ a warring people. There arc three 
major divisions of the Utc Indians today. The Ute Moun- ' 
tain Utes n»ide on the Utc Mountain Rcservati^jn in 
southwestern Colorado. A small number of this tribal 
group also live in southwestern Utah. The Southern Utc 
Indian Reservation is located in the southwestern part of 
Colorado. The Northern Utc people live on the Uinta- 
Ouray Reservation at Fort Duchesne in. eastern Utah. 

The Bear Dance and the Sun Dance were the most 
popular ceremonies of the Ute prople. These celebrations 
also allow«l opportunities for social interaction which 
was valued highly by the Utes. 

The Utc trib^ were some of the first Indian groups to 
receive a monetary judgment from the Unitwi States 
Government in payment for lands which were taken from 
them. This settlement amounted to $31 million (Dutton, 
1975, p. 146). The Utc people have t^n very resourceful ^ 
In developing economic and employment opportunities 
on their reservations. Such enterprises as cattle, a pre- 
fab company, motels, restaurants, recreational projects 
and other economic development programs have im- 
proved tht opportunities for employment of the Ute peo- 
ple. 
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Pueblo / 

The Pueblo people are thought to be the long-term 
r^kfents of the southwestern United States. The Hopi 
Pueblo **Oriabr, and the Pueblo community of Acoma 
both claim to be the oldest continuously inhabit^ Indian 
community in the Southwest, The largest Pueblo is that of 
the Zuni in western New Mexico. Ruth Murray Undcr- 
hill (1971), discuss^ the Pucblc^ in terms of two major 
groups: The Desert Pueblc^ and the River Pueblos. 

Before the invasion of the S^^nish people, it was ^ti- 
mated that there were as many as 90 Pueblc^. Today 
there arc approximately 30 inhabit^ Pueblc^ (National 
Orographic Society, 1974.) 

The Pueblo people were generally peaceful Indians. 
The Spanish attempted to influen<x them in terras of both 
religion and daily livfng, but were relatively unsuccessful. 
The Pueblos residing in the desert areas were less accra- 
siblc to intrusion by other people, and have maintain^ 
more elements of their culture. Because of the arid condi- 
tions, farming was a very difficult proc^. Farming areas 
were often located some distance from the residential 
areas and required a great deal of time for travel to the 
farms as well as the care of the crops. The croj» were 
largely grown through the use of underground moisture. 

The Pueblo communities were built upon feelings of 
closeness and respect for individual people. Tribal mem- 
bers were expected to work and share together as equals. 
Religion #as a part of all daily living experiences. The 
Pueblo people, like many other American Indians, greatly 
enjoy their ceremonials and their participation in l;he 
many beautiful dances, sori^gs, music and legends of their 
proplc. 

Ceremonies among the Pueblo prople may last for as 
long as nine days. Many of these ceremonies arc conduc- 
ted by male members of the tribe and arc held in Kivas, 
wMch are not generally open to women or to outsiders. 

The women in the Pueblo communities held special 
positions. In those instances where identification was 
traced through the father, the men own^^J the houses. The 
men were hunters. In many areas the Pueblo people found 
antelope, deer and rabbits in abundance. They sometimes 
would travel great distances to procure buffalo. 

The women were responsible for cooking; making pot- 
tery and baskets; gathering wild foods sucTi as pinon nuts, 
berries and fruit of the cacti; and for a large part of the 
construction of the houses— except for the heavy, more 
physical labor. 

Children were treated with a great deal of respect. 
Their individuality was important to all members of the 
tribe. The Pueblos, like other American Indian tribes, 
have, however* utilized a form of '^threatening pun- 
ishment" by a special spirit or '*kachina*' if children 
misbehaved. 

The Pueblos, while showing great respect for the indi- 
viduality of their children, also expected responsibility at 
high levels among young children. With the acceptance of 
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this responsibility, children were given even more auto- 
nomy and respect. Families were clc^-knit. Because of ' 
the feelings, of cfosgpcss among the Pueblo, all people 
within the tribal group were cared for. Sancti^s, howev- 
er, were imposed upon those who violated the well known 
value systems. Slfcming or disapproval wett the processes 
by which values %re reinforc^. Children learned about 
sexual matters at early ages. Any illegitimate children 
were raised by the giri's parents without apy stigma at* 
tachoi to that child. The Pueblo people were monoga- 
mous and> they did not apjH-ove of .infidelity outside of 
marriage. ^ 

The burial customs of the^ Pueblo were simple. Burial 
was achieved quickly. A period of four days was d^ig- 
natc^ for mourning and for watching the body of the 
deccksed. It . was assumed at the end of th^ four days 
that the spirit had arrived in the next world. Since the 
Pueblo, like most American Indian tribes; believed in a 
life after this one, there was a limited period of mourning. 
The body of the decea^ was often dressed in traditional 
attire and food, drink and personal items, to be used in the 
next world, were plawd by the body of the -deceased. 

The Pueblo people maintained permanent r^idency in 
the same placx for long periods of time. There are many 
different dialects and language among the various Pueb- 
los. Many trib^ speak a related language of the Tiwa, 
Tewa and To^ tongue. 

. Traditional ^eblo people also believe that man must 
live in harmony with nature. Therefore, all aspects of 
their life revolve around their religious beliefs. Sacred 
ceremonies and prayers are impdrtant happenings. They 
believe that blessings, or the lack thereof/are contingent 
upon their adherence to their religious beliefs. 

For many Pueblo people, physical-'fitiicss is very im- 
portant. Running and races arc important components of 
their ceremonies. Many also believe in vigorous physical 
exercise to maintain good health. 

Hopi 

, The J^opis have great respect for their homeland. They 
have maintained their pueblos for hundreds of years. The 
word "Hopi" comes from an Indian word which means 
"A Peaceable People" or •The Peaceful Ones". 

The Hopi people maintain a martrilineal clan system. * 
The men were responsible for herding, hunting and farm- 
ing away from the village. They were responsible for 
providing fuel for fires as well as-spinning, weaving and 
making moccasins. They also performed the heavy work 
in construction of homes. 

The women were responsible for and owned the homes, 
food, seeds, springs and small irrigated gardens nearby. 
They were also responsible for the construction of homes 
(except for the heavy labor). 

4The Hopi people arc especially well-known for their 
eliporatc caiVings of Kachina dolls, their paintings, bas- 
ketry, jewelry and pottery. They are artistic, creative peo- 



pic. Thc^Hopi arc a very industrious people. They also 
have the reputation for being very bright and capable 
business people, and arc known for their high commit- 
ment to education. They continue to place strong empha- 
sis upon the use of their Hopi language. 

The Hopi people continue to^ maintain their religious 
customs and beliefs. Their ceremonies are 'spectacular 
and beautifully performed. Thd^ Hopi 's -native religion iS 
biMlt around a belief in supernatural beings called JCa- 
chinas. These beings have the power to^prbvide the ncces- 

-^sities of life and guidanc€-for the Hopi people. According 
to th^ar legends, jthe Hopi people l^Iieved that Kachinas 
once visited with fhem personally 4o help them resolve 
their problems and promote their bapj)ines$. However, 
^he Hopi people began to take the Kachinas for granted. 

* In doing this, they incurred the wcath of the Kachina 
people who then refused to personally visit with the Hopi 

^ or Pueblo people. They did, however, allow the Hopi peo- 
pic to impersonate them in their dances and celebrations. 
The Hopi believe that through their impersonations, 
the Kachina will possess the personages of the masked 
dancers and grant the purpose for the ceremony (Dutton, 
•1975). 

These ceremonies are held regularly among the Hopi 
people. At times, non-Indians and sometimes Indian peo- 
ple from other tribes are not permitted to attend or wit- 
ness the ceremonies:. At other times anyone who would 
like to attend is invited. 

It is important to note that one of the reasons why 
non-Indians and Indians of other tribes have not been 
invited to attend certain ceremonies has been the result of 
inappropriate behavior on the part of non-Indians who 
have visited in the past. When visiting a Pueblo ceremony, 
it is important to remember that one is considered a vis- 
itor or guest of the tribe. Behavior should be appropriate 
to the occasion. Many tribes request that no photographs 
b^aken or drawings be made. Others request that people 
re "nain quiet and do not attempt to engage in any part of 
th : cA-cmony or dance. Others request that people do not 
as i qVestions or in anyway interrupt or interfere with the 
ccnyflpny. 

It is important when visiting a ceremonial of one of the 
Southwest Indian tribes to take the time to study and 
learn about the purposes, religious and present-day 
significance of the ceremonies and the expectations re- 
garding the behavior of the observers. Such effort will 
promote understanding on the part of the observer as well 
as improve relations between people of different cultures. 

Gift-giving is a common occurrence during many ccle- * 
brations and ceremonies of the Pueblo people, li wbuld be 
appropriate for visitors to gain understanding of the 
significance of this part of the ccfemony as well. 

The most popular dances- among the Pueblo are the 
corn dances which are held through the summer months; 
the eagle dance, which is held in the early spring and 
sometimes is repeated throughout the year; and the bas- 



ket dance. The Hopi are well-known for their Kachina 
dances and *their^ snake dance which takes place in 
August. 

Skillful medicine people are still very much in evidence 
among the Pueblo people. Medicine People have the 
^ knowledge and training to cure many health problems. 
Their ceremonies ^re often very complicated and difficult 
to learn, r^uiring long peritxls of training. 

The Hopi people belonged to clans, which were csta])- 
lished through their mothers. A husband traditionally 
moy^ into his wife's hortle When they were married. 

One of the important roles of the Hopi women was^to 
grind the corn. Several different types of stones were used 
to make a)rn meal as fine as pos^ble. This corn meal was 
used to make the Hopi^bread- pikl— which is very thin 
. bread. A thin batter of com mcaU water and wood ash 
was baked on a greas^ slab of stone which was heated by 
a fire. The corn meal was placed on the stone in swift 
motions with the bare hand. Since it was so thin it cooked 
almost immediately and was then removed from the stone 
and rolled into a tube shape. Piki bread is vcry crisp. It 
requires a great deal of dexterity and skill to cook it 
appropriately— without burning oneself, 
^In addition to providing the meals for their familfes, 
Hopi women were also responsible for bringing water 
which often necessitated long trips down from their mesas 
to the valleys below. 

The Hopi women participated in their busy activities 
with an attitude of positiveness. They were most re- 
spectful of the gifts of food which had been given to them. 
They us^ their work assignments ^uch as the corn grind- 
ing as times for socialization. 

Grandmothers also played ^an important role in the* 
Hopi culture. They were responsible for instruction and 
guidance within their family. 

Hopi children were welcome, loved and cared for, how- 
ever, they were busy children. They were given important 
tasks to perform at e^rly ages.. 

' Marriage was an important event in the Hopi culture. 
There were many customs to be observed at the time of 
marriage which required a great deal of preparation. Ho- 
pis were not allowwi to marry within their clans. f 
Hopi ceremonies at the time of death were very simple. 
The.Hopis also believe in life after this one. Women were 
buried in their marriage costumes; men were wrapped in 
deerskin. A mourning period of four days was. again com- 
mon after which it was felt that the spirit had arrived in 
the new world, a world below this one — the land of the 
Kachinas. 

As can be seen from the above, religion played an 
important part throughout ail of the activities of the Hopi 
people. The men were responsible for seeing that religibiis 
and ceremonial activities were observed within the vil- 
lages. Clans were the dominant organizing force within 
the village. A senior chief was in charge of a council of 
chiefs which presided over the village. 
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Zuni > ^ 

The ZtifUs have the distinction of living in the larg^t 
pueblos. They also bcHcvc in the Kachina^ and utilize - 
them in promoting their culture and religioiis beliefs. 

Zunis are very skilled jewelry craftsmen. Their artistry 
is marked by multi-colored depictions of birds, animals 
and designs. 

t The* Zuni tribe became the first tribe in the nation to 
petition for and receive approval foi^^nducting own 
affair?. In 197Cf, after proposing a weH-devek>p^ plan, 43 
tribal programs 'were accepted with the major goals of 
increasing individual income, enhancing educational op- 
portunities and improving living conditions amcmg their 
people. The Zunis have continued to assume ieadershiptin 
the conducting Of their aifairs (Dutton, 1975). 

How social workers may utilize this informaticm: 

1 . Social workers should understand that tbtfre will be 
times when American Indian valu» will clash with the 
values of the dominant society. These value a)nflicts 
often leave American- Indian people in difficult po$i- 

- tions. Once a relationship is developed with the social 
worker, Indian clients may talk about their value 
confliets. Until some of these conflicts arc understood^ 
it is difficult to interpret some client behavior. It is 
important for social workers to open such discussions 
when the ''timing" appears appropriate. 

2. When important decisions are to be made, it^may take 
some time fbr American Indian people to collaborate 
and arrive at conclusions which cdfcct their welfare. It 
IS important to involve all concerned people in the 
decision*making process. American Indian people care 
about one another. They want to be inform<^ and in- 
volved in decisions which will affect them generally. On 
one Indian reservation it required several months time 
to establish s^^^ys' home which was sorely nmled to 
meet the needs of teenage youth on that reservation. 
Several meetings were held with professional people, 
lay people, tribal representatives and other inter^t^ 
peoples After several months' time, the boys' home was 
established, with the support of the agencies on the 
reservations, the tribal organization and committees 
and the American Indian people themselves. 

3. In those tribes where the clan system is still in oper- 
ation today, social work appointments may be attended 
by many interested people from the cl^an. It is im- 
portant to work with clients individually to ascertain 



their wishes, regarding their individual involvement, as 
well as ways in which they would like other clan mem- 
bcti to be iGvolv^. Understanding the dynamics of the 
clan system could prove useful in supporting positive 
bchkviors. For example, some social workers who arc 
employed at b(^rding schools have visited on reserva- 
tions with the famiii^ of their clients. One of the pur- 
poses of their visits was to discuss withf amily members 
the progress and growth of the students at the school. 
Everyone in . the clan was wcla)me to participate in 
such meetings. Clan members enjoyed the& visits anc^ 
were pleased to learn of the growth and development of 
their relatives. 

4. Many tribal grou{» teach responsibility to their chil- 
dren at an early age. It is important for social workers 
to understand and recognize when children are being 
neglected and when they have been trained to be re- 
sponsible and care for themselves. 

5. When (^rcmonies occur among some tribal groups, it 
is important for all members of the family to attend. 
Clients may miss appointments or be absent from work 

. and may not communicate the reasons for these absen- 
^ tecs. They may think that non-Indian people will not 
understand or that they should understand. It is im- 
portantlo recognize the pressure which is placed upon 
American Indian people today to particiimte in their 
own tribal religion an^ ceremonies, 

6. At tim^ of death, clients may be more quiet than 
usual. This behavior may reflect a desire to facilitate 
the passage of the deceased's spirit to the next world. 
Clients may not wish to participate actively in group 
activities or social work interviews at such times, . 

7. Aged American Indian people may prefer to live in 
their own home, even though it may be more difficult 
for them than to live in a nursing home. It is important 
to work with families to arrange proper care for aged 
Indian persons in their own environment whenever 
possible. * 

8. Because of the Indian people's great rwpect for one 
another, it may be difficult for them to discuss the 
problems of other people within their family or clan 
with a social worter. 

9. Because of the American Indian people's great respect 
for individuality, it may be difficult for them to ask for 
help. Some American Indian people believe that they 
should handle their problems on their own, without the 
help of outsijdc people. 
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UNIT THREE: Tribal And- 
Christian Religions 



It is important for social workers to understand that 
both tribal and Christian religions play important ppts in 
the lives of American Indian people, M^y tribal religious 
activities are highly valu^ and it is not uniisual for 
American Indians te participate in varied religious 
activiti^. 

As can be noted from Unit Two, American Indian 
religious beliefs varied considerably* Religion, however, 
was highly developed and intertwined in the total being 
and daily living of American Indians, Currently, there is 
also considerable variation in the practice of Indian re- 
ligion. It is not unusual for American Indians to par- 
ticipate in ceremoni^ an4 rituals within their native 
religions and to attend and hold membership in Christian 
religions as well. 

Many tribal religions are very much intact It appears 
that there is a correlation between Indian spolctn lan- 
guage, Indian religious ceremonies and maintenance of 
Indian customs and traditions. It is also interesting to 
note that many of the tribal grouf^ who maintain strong 
tics to their culture are also very much involved in the 
gQverning of their own affairs. Since every aspect of the 
American Indians' individual beipg is important to them, 
tribal groups are continumg to assume more and more 
responsibility for the varied aspects of their tribal 
existence. 

American Indians in the Southwest have had numerous 
opportunities to engage with missionaries from varied 
denominations. Many missionaries have performed im- 
portant and worthwhile tasks among the American In- 
dian people; however, there have also been attempts at 
eliminating American Indian religious practices from 



* their cuhure. In many Southwest Indian tribes, when 
these attempts were made, the Indian native religion' 
merely operated in sccrwy or through an iHidcrground 
system* In this way^ sonie American Indian ttib& have 
beefroblir to maintain many of their religious customs and 
traditions. However, many Indian religious beliefs have 
been'^M^t'' through non-use. An example of this is that of 
the original SO or more Navajo ceremonies traditionally 
utilized, possibly 36 are currently practiced to a wide 
extent today. 

One thing remains evident Religion plays an important 
part in the existence of the American Indian. Religion is 
incorporated into their being from the time of conceptiop, 
where many tribes perform rites and rituals to insure the 
delivery of a healthy baby, to the death ceremonies where 
great care is taken to promote the return of the person's 
spirit to the life after this one. 

How social workers may utilize this information: 

1 . It is important for social workers to i^nderstand that 
American Indians often may have greater trust in their 
native medicine pa)ple than in the Anglo medical doc- 
tors. It may be appropriate to help Americ&n Indian 
people utilize both services. 

2. Sometimes American Indian clients or friends will in- 
vite non7lndian pco^c to attend a religious ceremony. 
Usually, when such an invitation is extended, it is ap- 
propriate for the non-Indian person to attend. Conduct 

1^ at such ceremonies shuld be appropriate for^thc occa- 
sion and your client or friend may be able to hfclp you 
understand the purpose of the ceremony and ways in 
which observers should behave. 
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UNrr FOUR: Cultural Yfew Of 
The Indian . . ' 

w ■ ' 

I 

I 

, Indian cuUure is fasctnating; it cuOTmpasscs every as- 
pect of Che American Indiaf\*$ existence, Mudi informa- 
tion related to this an» has been contained in <^er i^rts 
of this paper. It is hopoi that the reiser will gain a 
pc^itive prientation toward the culture of American In* 
dian praple. 

Approximately 480 American Indian tribes have been ' 
identified; of th^, 280 maintain, their residence on an 
Indian reservation. Many Atherican Inctians live on In- 
dian lands whs^h are not organised as reservations; c^her 
American Indians live in urban areas or in towns border- 
ing r^rvations. American Indian people, ^ar^d» of 
their r^idence, maintain A strong indentificaticm with 
being ''Indian''. They also maintain stnnig ti^ to the 
particular Indian tribal group with whom they belong. 
Their identification* however, is largely conditk)qed by 
the extent to which ithey have been r^r^ in a traditional 

' or cultural American Indian setting. Being Indian is hav- 
ing blood ties with ^ racial group identified as "^American 
Indian'", it is also a {^chdogioil identification with th(^ 
aspects of the culture which have an important meaning 
to a particular tribe or Indian person. Those valb«, which 
were identified earlietrin this paper, are important to 
American Indians in differing ctegrees. Thoie values are 
often held in such great resprct that Aiderican Indians do 
not talk about them freely. It is sometimes difficult to . 
know the extent to which American Indians, as individu- 
als, are identified with their own particular tribal group 
and with Indians generally. This is considered an individ- 
ual matter and Indian people will share such filings 

^selectively with others. 

Indian culture is much broader than the crafts of th<^ 
Americar\ Indian people. Th«e crafty both traditionally 
and in modern days, have come to mean a great deal to 
the American Indian prople. American Indians wear 
their traditional dress and C(^tum^ qb many different 
occasions. They utilize both their traditional and modem 
jewelry selectively, as well. They share their skills with 
one another in ceremonies and social occasions. How they^ 
f^i about themselves and their cultural identification is 

^ery important for prof^ional people who are developing 
relationships with Indian clients. , 

Eating and CooHing Habits * 

Among the traditional foods of the Southwest Indians 
are the following: meat, vegetables, fruits, wild food4^ 



dri^ foods, fried 4)read and a wide variety of other foods. 

Several Federal programs have been initiated to help 
imin'ove the nutrition of the Ameri^ Indian people. 
Community health rcpr^entativcs are active in pro- 
moling nutritional programs among Indian people. Food 
stamps and supplementaiy food programs are available * 
through governmental and tribal agencies where it is felt 
th^ may be dir^ted in such a way as to0}ore ad^uately 
meet the needs of the respeOive Indian^ibes. * 

It is important to remember when working with Amer- 
ican Indian p^le that their traditional 6kt has nutri- 
tional value to them. Many of their wild foods, or the 
foods traditionally grown through their farming, meet 
their nutrition^liealth ne^ Some new foods and food 
packaged in diSterent ways may promote the implroved ^ 
health of American Indian people; however, it is' im- * 
portant to introduce these new foods with appropriate 
instruction in their use- and preparation. American Indi* 
m& should dso be encourged to experiment with the new 
foo^ to find out if the^ are palatable to them* On some 
r^rvations it may be advantageous to have "^cooking 
fairs" where American In^a^^prople are, encouraged to 
either deserve or participate in the cooking of the new 
foods themselv^. They should be encouraged to eat the 
new foods and chocm those they would like to incorporate 
in their diet These ^^ookipg fairs'' could promote the 
social interaction of Anoerican Indian people, which they 
highly value, as well as provide them with choices in terms 
of ways in which they could ch(mc tf improve their nutri- 
tion and enhance their diet. 

It is important to recognize that in some reservation 
areas, electricity is not available; therefore, appliances ' 
such as refrigerators, stoves, blenders and frmzers will 
nof be available to the local American Indian people. In 
those situatidns, foods should be introduced that do not 
require refrigeration or other sp^al care which ne^ssi^ 
tates'an electrical or gasoline appliance. ^ ^ 

Indian^Food Contributions ^ 

Many people do hot recognize the significant world- 
wide contributions of ^e American Indian; for •example, 
approximateW one-half of all the crops grown in tht world 
were dom^dcated by American Indians and were not 
known to other people prior to 1492. Among such crops i 
are corn, potatoes, peanuts, squash, peppers, tomatoes, 1 
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pumpkins, pinca|«?lcs, avacados, cocoa and beans. In ad- 
dition, at least 59 drugs developed by American Indians 
arc eurrcnp^ used by modern medicine. Joseph (1968) 
identifies some of these drugs, including cocoa, which is 
utilized in cocaine^ and novocainc; cinchona bark, the 
source of quinine; curare/a muscle relaxant; and cascara 
sagrada, a laxative (p. 32). 

How social worker^ may utilize this information: 
^. It is important to understand the uniqueness of each 
individual Indian client and to work at establishing a 
relationship which will promote discussions regarding 



aspects of the Indian client's cultural identification 
which will enhance the problem-solving process,^ 

2. Nutrition progratns could be developed with creative 
programming d«;igncd to meet the unique needs of 
Indian dients. 

3. Many people do not understand the unique and valu- 
able contributions which have been made by American 
Indians. Promoting this knowledge may facilitate im- 
prove self-estecm among American Indiana as welt^ 
refute the stereotypes non^^ans may hdd about 
American Indians. ^^fefc 



UNIT FIVE: Current I^ues, 
Problems And Strengths 



Just as there are unique differences among tribes, there 
arc also unique issues, problems and strengths with which 
Wach tribe is currently dealing. The information in this 
section will he geared toward helping participants un- 
destand some of these current issues, problems ^d 
strengths. . : ^ 

Changes in Indian Sk^iety 

« 

American Indians are no longer confine to their rescr- 
vations> They have opportunities to participate in varying 
degrees within their own culture and within the majority 
culture as well. The fact that many American Indians are 
mobile today has greatly influenced their participation in 
both Indian and non-Indian activities. American Indian 
people have served in World Wars where" they have 
played significant roles in the defense of our country. One 
of thc most valuable groups of servicemen was that of the 
Navajo "Code Talkers'V These Navajo people developed 
a code in Navajo which was utilized during World War II 
in the South Pacific. The Japanese were unable to deci- 
pher this code. 

Many American Indiaji people have encouraged their 
children to take advantage of opportunities offered to 
them in off-rcscrvation settings. Educational enrollment 
in public school, higher education and vocational training 
has steadily increased. Still there remain strong feelings 



of "Indian" identification among American Indian stu- 
dents wherever thcy go — colleges, universities, vocational 
training schools, military service, oflf-rcservation board- 
ing schools, etc. 



Traditioaal and Current Health Practices 

Today there is a greater acceptance among non-Indian 
people of traditional and cultural Indian m^icine than 
there has been in the past. Traditional American Indian 
medicine men and women arc worlcing oioperatively with 
medical doctors, trained in s<jhools of medicine, through- 
out the country. Many h<^pitals and clinics on reserva- 
tions or near reservations allow for Indian ceremonies to 
be conducted within the hospital or for traditional treat- 
ment to he brought to patients from tribal medicine 
people. 

The National Institute of Mental Health has funded at 
least two projects where Aiherican Indian medicine men 
and women arc schoofed in their own cultural medicine 
sidlls as well as prepared to^work cooperatively with med- 
ical doctors trains in schools of m^icine. The medical 
doctors are also receiving training and understanding of 
American Indian medicine. Schools of nursing are train- 
ing American Indian midwives to assist in the delivery of 
American Indian infants. 
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While there is some a)nflict about whether or not gen- 
eration ga{» occur among traditional Ajncrican Indian 
prople, there are differences in experiences and in under- 
^andinj between the diflFerent generations and tribal 
groups of American Indians, Some older American In- 
dian people ^re reluctant to accept care in a nursing 
home; they would rather be in their own traditional 
American Indian dwelling, cared for 6y their family. The 
mobility of families has impacted upon the clan system or 
the family system of many American Indian tribes so that 
families no longer live as cl<K«ly together as was tradi- 
tionally the custom. IndiSns rcar«i in urban settings, as 
oppc^ed to those reared in reservation settings, have 
different experieni^, expectations and oftentimes, goals. 
It is difficult for Indian people with few Indian language 
skills to relate to the non-English speaking grandparents 
or elders of their tribes, Halftbrceds, quarter-br^, 
mixed breeds and other varying degrees of Indian an<^- 
try may find it difficult to gain acceptance from their 
full-blooded relative. ♦ 

Many tribes now are actively requiring greater par- 
ticipation from tribal couijs in jurisdiction over child cus- 
tody, adoptions and fwtcr homes. There is an Indian 
value of caring for one's own kin as opposed to allowing 
outside agencies or xesounx* to intervene in the custody- 
or care of tribal members. Many of thi^ factors con- 
tribute to conflict within tribes, betwt^n tribes and be- 
tween people from different geographical areas. 

The recently passed Indian Child Welfare Act provides 
for greater jurisdiction over issues of child welfare by 
tribaf courts. This particular legislation was developed 
largely because of the concerns of American Indian peo- 
ple that their children were being removed fffJm their 
' families or adopted outside their tribaLgroups in very 
significant proportions, 

The Importance of Native Languages 

American Indian ^^le who have maintained their 
native language are continuing to place high value upon 
this asset/ Many American Indi'an families are teaching 
their children their Indian language as their first lan- 
guage and then allowing their children to learh English 
when they begin in prc-school or Head Start programs, 
The ability to speak onc*s native language forms a tie to 
and an identification with one's tribe, which is viewed, 
positively by American Indians today. There are words in 
the native language that are difficult to translate into the 
English language, just as there are words in the English 
language which are difficult to translate* into the native 
language. It is important to understand the language skill 
level of American Indians in their native language 'and 
in English as well. This understanding may contribute 
positively to a professional relationship. 

Available Bi-Llngual/Bi-CiUtural Programs 

At ttak^rescnt time there is an interest in supporting 
bi-lingual/bi-cultural programs among variouis racial 
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gEPups. There are fewer American Indian children at- 
tending boarding schools great distances fiom their 
homes. There are more American Indian children attend- 
ing pyblic schools or schools in closer proximity to their' 
families. There are also school systems where American 
Indians participate as school board members. Twp such 
schools arc located in the Southwest, one in Blackwater 
on the Pima Reservation, and the other at Rou^h Rpck on 
the Navajo Reservation. * X 

, The Rough Rock Demonstration School is one whicji is 
governed by a Navajo School Board. The Navajo lan- 
guage and Navajo culiufe are taught at that school. Aca- 
demic subjects available in other scbdpis aPC also offered 
' there, ' • ' . 

In schools such as the Rpugh RocJkJOemonstratKHi 
School, there are opportunities for grandparents to pro- 
videcultural education. Included in this component of the 
curriculum arc such areas as Navajo legends, Navajo 
crafts, and other important components of the Navajo' 
culture. ^ , ' 

American Indian languages are sometime taught at 
university settings as part of American Indian studies 
programs; generally bi-lingual/bi-cultural programs are 
viewed more positively by bbth majority and minority 
cultures at the present time. " • . ' 

It is difficult to speak two language fluently without 
wnsiderablc practice or study in both lan^ages. Because 
of this, many American Indianspeoplc use their native 
language as their primary language and have not devel- 
oped English speaking skills at proficiency levels. Occa- 
sionally, American Indian people will indicate that they 
understand, when they do not. Ckcasionally non-Indian 
helplN)£^people will use vocabulary which is not under- 
stood byi^ian people. Interpreting from one language to 
another creates many problem!. As indicated above, 
when there are words which cannot be interpret<^ suc- 
cinctly, several words have to he usai and often the m^ 
sage is unclearly transmitted. It is equally as difficult for 
American Indian people to communicate their feelings, 
thoughts or concerns with an inadequate vocabulary. In 
order to work with such clients social workers must be 
understanding of language difficulties, be able to assess 
the language ability of the client and be able to establish 
a relationship Which promotes the Indian client's ability 
and likelihood to ask questions when points are not well 
understood. 

Search for Indian Identity 

As has been mentioned before, American Indians place 
high value upon l^longing to a specific tribe and being 
"Indian", Belonging is an important component to every 
person. Many Indian young people, because of th'eir racial 
identification and interactions with non-Indians, do not 
feci as though they '*belong'* with non-Indian groups. 
Many young Indian people who have not been reared in 
the culture of their particular ttibc find it very difficult 
to identify with people from their Indian heritage. This 
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often places adolescents in a state ohimbo. It is important 
to help them identify, first of all as a person, and then to 
work with their concerns atK>ul identification with their 
\ tribe and Indian heritage^ in a meaningful and satis- 
factory way. 

AssijQDiilation/Acc|iRiirati<Hi Pre^ures 

Historically, American Indians have l^n* pressured to 
assimilate within the dominant American society. These 
attempt^ at assimilation have prafcd disastrous. Ameri- 
|bn Indian peopie have chosen and often fought to 
maintain their cultural identification. I^any assimilation 
practices have had a detrimental effect U^p American 
Indians. The Land Allotment Act resulted in the loss of 
large portions of American Indian people into urban ar- 
eas for employment and into ghetto-type living 
conditions foreign to adything they had ever experi- 
enced in their past. Tmnination of qjany American Indi- 
an tribes result^ in extensive poverty and situations over 
which American Indians have had little understanding or 
awareness of the alternatives which could ha\^ been made 
available to them. ^ 

9 ■ / 

Discriininatioii Practices 

Many stereotypes exist which l}gve promote discrimi- 
nation practices. Non-Indians have viewed American In- 
dians asj)roud, stoic, detached, uncommunicative people. 
They have.^lso seen them portraye4^^ war-like, angry, 
hostile, drunken, lazy or'*good witlPtbeir hands but not 
with their heads'". Indians, on the other hand, have viewed 
non-Indians as materialistic, uncaring, evil, "out-to-get- 
them'\ non -trustworthy and non-ufiderstanding of their 
culture or their heritage. While these stereotypes have 
detracted from establishment of positive relationships be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians, they have also recently 
b^ii attacked; history books now relate' more accu- 
rate accounts of Indian /^on-Indian relationships. Self- 
determination programs have allowed American Indians 
to participate more fully in decision-making processes. 
Opportunities to associate with American Indians and 
non-Indians have been extended. While some^progress 
has been made in this area, considerable attention needs 
to bcidirccted toward furthering understanding if we are 
to achieve more accurate petceptions of one another. 

Discrimination may occur between tribes. Some tribes 
label other tribes with derogatory adjectives. Within the 
tribe certain groups of people have been relegated to less 
desirable positions than others. Some tribes have regu- 
lations whereby ^thcy enroll certain members of their 
tribe, while other American Indians are affiliated with the 
tribe, and others maintain no formal identification with 
their tribal group, Some Incffen people maintain that full- 
breeds arc the preferred Indian people, while others fight 
for recognition of half-breeds, mixed-breeds and people of 
varying degrees of ftidian heritage. Some tribal groups 
have bad negative experiences with each other in the past, 
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X and continue t& promote these negative associations. 
Some tribes, which j^rder one another, h^e experienced 
conflicts, lK)th past and present, vyhich detract from the 
establishment of p(^itive relationships. . 

.Discriminatory practices may also brfound m employ- 
ment. In some settings American Indian pcoplrinay not . 
r^ive diie consideration in appointments or ^avano;- 
ments in employment settings. Applying for and r<^iviqg 
credit may he another example of ways in which Amerir 
can Indians may ,be discriminated against, h is not usual ^ 
for American Indian people to be asked to ha^ someone 
co*si^n for them when they wishHp purchase items such 
as furniture, appliance^ ^pr cars, St»ch^di«:g5iinatory 
practices may call for special consideration using appro- 
priate legal channels. 

Realities of Indian Society 

Many non-Indian people have preconceived ideas 
about life in, an American Indian cornimunity that are 
based upon either idealistic or povcrty-sterptyijcd ideas. 
Some SM the American Indian people as living ''off- 
the-land" in harmopy with nature— in an idealistic type 
of environment, where there arc few cares, where daily 
needs are met, and where there is much time for contem- 
plation of the "good life";^thers sec American Indians ^ 
living in areasAif great desolation, poverty-stricken, with 
few of the **luxfiries of life" as we know them and few 
opportunities to change. Some have visited Anierican In- 
dian reservations where they saw isolated Indian dwell- 
ings, httle evidence of modern housing, arid land areas 
and very little; activity. 

Indian communities vary greatly depending upon-^many 
factors such as locale, services available, economic devel- 
opment, educational programs available, self-deter- 
mination practices and the degree to which Indian people 
work together. 

The Jicarilla Apache people have become very involved 
in self-determination. They have invested considerable 
support in providing the best educational programs possi- 
ble for their youth. They have become skillful in raising 
livestock on their re^rvation. The Jicarilla Apache have 
built a recreation facility in their major town which is the 
pride of ^cir community and is a pbpular. facility in 
which the people of their community meet. 

The Ute Reservation at Fort Duchesne, Utah has been 
very active in development of employment opportunities. 
They operate a pre-fabrication plant which produces fur- 
niture with a variety of designs including Indian designs. 
The workmanship of the employees is of such high quality 
that they have had to substantially increase their staff to 
meet their orders. They have also dcvclop«i a beautiful 
motel and recreational complex ^nd are active in pro- 
moting the education of their youth and their older adults 
as well Their business committee is active in self- 
determination. 

The Navajo Tribe has been successful in developing the 
Navajo Community College at Tsaile, as well as brancK 




programs on the reservation where students have oppor- 
tunities to learn about American Indian culture and also 
complete a junior college program. The Navajo are also 
very active in economic development. Their young people 
have many opportunities for higher education or voca- 
tional training. They operate a Medicine Men training « 
program which works cooperatively with medical doctors 
on the reservation. They promote "fairs" within each of 
their areas as well as for the Navajo Tribe generally^ They 
have made great strides in improving the health care of 
tribal members. The .Navajo are assuming more self- 
determination and control of |hcir natural resources such^ 
as oil, gas, uranium and coal. They have established a 
Tribal Parks Commission operated by the Navajo Tril^. 
Visitors' Centers are located on the, reservation. 

Many American Indian^mmunities today are mailing 
concerted efforts to pro^detor the interests of their peo- 
ple. Health care and edii^tioir facilities are|ayailable. 
Recreational programs, for4hc young people t^Qgh the 
aged, are being considered, if not already in operation' 
Families live together in a varietjj'^of differeht types of 
housing--mahy b^iiii^na!^, many modern. Tribal gov- 
ernments ar^dirljjti^ife.'t^ieir affairs in ways which pro- 
mote self-detefnf{i#i3tibn- 

En^iro^ent ^ ' 

The settings whefc Southwest American Indians live 
arc the most Varied. Some people live in mountainous 
regions, others in^deser4fi;^mp live in small communities 
* and others in large communities; some live in rural 
settings; once again, the variety community life 
among American Indians is as vfaried as the different 
cqmm unities. 

There arc (jurrently problems under study t^ help 
American Indian people establish a community-type exis- 
tence^ where previous livii^ experiences have been built 
around clap or small family systems. People arc learping 
to resolve problems related to gelling along with other, m 
noiiH^lated people who live in close proximity. Having 
space that one can enjoy in solitude is an intportant value 
of most Southwest American Indians. They have here- 
tofore enjoyed the opportunities of being out-of-doors by 
themselves, con*mp!ating and enjoying the peace and ^ 
solitude of their Environment. When people are placed 
together in lov^-cost, self-help "hotising projects, there is 
Intrusion upon this value. Learning to live coot>eratively 
wit]) one .another will take some time and personal 
management. 

Where Americih Indian ^ople have maintained them- 
selves for somo i^riod of time, there arc several sacred 
and highly respected locations upon these reservations. 
Protecting these sacred and ch/EfisEed locations should be 
important considerations a« American Indian people 
strive to maintain thjir-tJtmur heritage. ^ 

As has been pdfnted out earlier, the em^ironment in 
vhicji American Indian people have lived has l^n 



affected by the infiltration of non-Indians upon their land. 
Many dams or water projects are built on Indian lands. 
Some American Indian .people have lost their right to 
water which was essential to their farming activity, others 
are losing their reeds and natural materials for their 
crafts (including basketry) because land is being used for 
farming or pesticides are used which are killing the natu- 
ral reeds of }he areas. This infiltration into the environ- 
ment wih have definite effects upon the way in which 
Indian culture can be maintained ffrfKe future. 



Other Considerations 



Among the concerns.which Americap Indians contmlic 
to have i& that of ecBnomic development. The annual 
income'of American Indians is considerably less than the 
national average and unemployment rates arc exceed- 
^^ly high. Sub-standard housing and health problcjHs 
represent some concerns to which attention shoulo be 
given. Irffjant mortality rates are high, the drop-out rate 
from public schools is high and so is the suicide rate 
among Indian people -particularly teeg^ers (Josephy, 
1971, p. 15). 

Developing leadership among American Indian people 
is an important consideration. Protection of water, hunt- 
ing; fishing and the environment are important, gnd indig- 
enous leaders must direct their tribes in these matters. 

Further consideration is required to meet the. needs of 
urban Indians. Improvement of Indian roads will provide 
for greater access of American Indian people, but it will 
also impact upon snfaintenance of culture. Greater empha- 
sis upon an appreciation of Indian arts and. crafts is 
important. Many of the crafts of the American Indian 
people arehfimg mc^ified as they reach out to the non- 
Indian-* m9|^. Maintaining traditional crafts is also 
important for maintenance of cultural identity. Appreci- 
ation of the meaning of the cfaft, such as the Hopi and 
Zuni Kachina dolts, is equally important. 

the location of business and industry on reservations 
wi^l have some ppsitive and some detrimental effectSi Em- 
ployment opportunities on reservations should be equally 
directed towards n^n and women. 

There is a great deal of support being offered for Amer- 
ican Indian people to attend colleges or vocational pro- 
grams. ,Sfilany tribes and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
have scholarship funds which have been established for 
this if)ur"ppsc. Support is offered ^fonT'Trn^ftU f^mili^s 
throughouf the college experience. There is als^ consia- 
erable prklc in the* accomplishment of the Indian people 
who have' attended vocational programs. 

There urc currently six graduate schools of social work 
who offer recruitment and training programs for Ameri- 
can Indians. There is acpjjtfnitment from the Council on 
Social Work Education to encourage and promote the 
education of mioority people, including An]crican Indi- 
ans, in social work. Among several of the American In- 
di^n^ecruitment and training prografns, there is ij 
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tificd support afVailableXor the American Indian student. 
There arc also opportunities for students to discuss^thcir 
careers. While American Indians support the education 
of their people, they are also very conccrncfl that their 
educated people continue to maintain strong iden- 
tification with their t{ibe. It is not at all unusual, there- 
fore, for master of socja! work American Indians to be 
tested in terms of their quahfications and their commit- 
ment to American Indian people. Once both of these have 
btfen established, ^"TTtpp" Indian people generally re- «^ 
spgnd positively to working with an American Ii^dian 
MSW person. ^ 

Understanding t^e special probiemsiand needs of 
American Indian aged is also an important consideration. 
Understanding and promoting some of the values of 
American Indian people which could^l^ assets to the 
entire country would be important, (\mong the values 
which could be promoted are: brotherhood, acceptance of 
individual rights, (^longing to and {mrticipating w\th a 
group, maintaining a pleasant tiisposition, r^pe^ting 
aged persons, promoting physical health, advocating inv 
portant and valued roles for both men and women and 
appreciation of children. 

The foregoing is but a beginning in undemanding the 
diversification and uniqueness of AmeriMnndian peo- 
ple. While change may be viewed as inevitaole, it is stag- 
gering when one notes .the c))anges experienced in one 
Indian person's lifetime from a traditional Indian cul- 
ture to opportunities for travel throughout the United 
States and the world. Hopefully, our efforts at greater 
understanding of American Indian people will also fur- 
ther our professional commitments Indian clientele and 
the fulfillment of our roles with them. 

How social workers may utilize this information: 

1. American Indians are a very active, involved group of 
people. It is possible for them to enjoy a wide variety of 
activities, including special group activities pro*' 
grammed to meet their needs. Social gfioup work then 
is a viable social service intervention. 

2 There* is considerable concern about *'genocide" 
among the American Indian tribes. Th^y are currently 
very conccrnqd about thjarchild welfare problems. It is 
probable that many tribes will not allow, jvherever pos- , 
sible, adoptions^utside their tribe. Social workers will 
play important roles in^hiM welfare cOticerns. 
'3. It is important to continue to recruit American Indians 
for social work careers. They bring unique back- 
ground, experience, understanding and language skills 
which can facilitate social service intervention. 

4. It is important. for social workers to learn about the 
current problems and concerns of thc'^tribal groups 
with which they work. It may be possible for social 
workers to be involved in giving testimony when legis- 
lation is being considered. Many social workers, for 
example, appeared at the Indian Child Welfare Act 
hearings in support of this legislation. 



5. American Indian aged are currently receiving consid- 
erable attention from social service pcrtonnel. ilis im- 
portant for social workers to identify the oecds and 
strengths of American Indian aging people and to be 
active in the development of programs to facilitate a>n- 
tinued strengths development and to meet needs. 

6. In order to facilitate social work intervention with 
American Indian clients who do not speak English 
well, serial workers must be able to understand the 
language difficulties, be able to assess the language 
abilities of the client, and be able to establish a re* 
lationship which promotes the Indian client's ability 
and likelihopd|^to ask questions when points are not well 
understood. 

7. The search for identity is such an important factor that 
social workers should be very cx)ncerned about working 
with clients regarding their identifi9ation with their 
tribal and Indian heritage, as well as their feelings 
atK>ut themselves as a per^n generally. 

8. Social workers may be ask^ to play important roles in 
decision-making and policy-making. Whenever pc^i- 
ble, social workers should invest considerable time ifi 
the study of the issues related to policy making dect- - 
sions, so that recommcnations will be in support of the 
best interests of the tribal group wi^h which they are 
working. 

9. Social workers may be asked to play important roles in 
refuting discriminatory attitudes and practices which 
negatively impact upon their American Indian clients. 

Working with American ll?3ian people can be stimu- 
lating, challenging and rewarding. An openness to learn- 
ing, a willingness to become involve and the ability to 
listen and communicate clearly will facilitate work with 
American Indian people. Social workers are in a unique 
position to make valuable contributions to American In- 
dians in helping them utilize their strengths to achieve 
greater self-determination and personal and tribal 
growth. 

Study Qu^tions 

Discussion 

T F I. The Southwest American Indian tribes in- 
clude all of those west of the Mississippi 
River, 

T F 2. One of the characteristics of all of the Pueblo 
Indian tribes in New Mexico and Arizona i 
that they speak the same language. 

T F 3. The size of the American Indian tribal group 
has had little influence upon tribal dcveU 
-opmcnt or the identification of tribal 
members with their cp^n culture or with the 
majority culture. 

T F 4. There are very few American Indians who 
live in urban areas of our country. 
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T F 5. At the present time, American Indian people 
who leave their reservations have little inter- 
est in returning to live there. 

T F 6. One of the factors which has greatly influ- 
enced the development of American Indian 
tribes Was the signing of treatiesi Fortu- 
nately, all of the treaties which have been 
negotiated with American Indians and the 
government have been kept. 
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Unit Four: 
T F 1. 
T F 2, 

T F 3 

T F 4. 



Unit Two: True-False Questions for Di^ussion 
T F 1. The Pima Indian tribe in Arizona is fpmous 

for its K!achina doUs/c«Tvings. 
TP 2. The Havasupat Tribe never leave the bottom Unit Five 

of the Grand Canyon area in which they live. T F 
T F 3. The Navajo people arc relatively latecomers 

to the Southwest area. 
T F 4. The Pueblo Indian people are nomadic and 

their lifestyle was basically founded upon T F 

hunting. 

T F 5. The Navajo people have developed their Na- 

^ vajo rug weaving skills to very artistic levels. ^ T F 

T F 6. The Navajo p^ple taught ^tir weaving 
skills to the Pueblo people when they moved 
into the Southwest area. T' F 

7. The term "Hopt" means "Peaceful Ones." 

8. The Navajo and Apache tribes come frofflB -"^^C^ 
the same origins. 

T F 9. One of the characteristics ih^l is common 
among all of the Indian cultures of the 
Southwest area is that they are all based 
«ji upon a matrilineal system. 
T F 10. Burial customs and death ceremonies are 
, very similar among Southwest American In- 

^ diaoAibes. > 

So4lhwcst American Indians were so busy, 
taking care of their no^s for food and shel- 
ter, they participated in very few recre- 
ational activities. 

Many American Indian tribes placed high 
value on family relationships. 
T F 13. American Indian children generally were F 
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not taught resDonsibjiity until their teenage 
years. ( 
t/f 14. Anyone can visits an Indian ceremonial at 

I any time. 

T F 15>fndian medicine is not practiced today. 

Unit Three: True-False Questions for Discussion 
T F 1 . Due to the influence of the Spanish people, 
Pueblo Indians no longer practice their re- 
ligious ceremonies or rituals. They have ex- ^ 
clusively accepted and practiced Christian 
religions only. 

T F 2, Many American Indians retain membership 
in bath^'^lTristian religious groups as well as 
in Native American religious group§. 
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T F 10. 



5. The Navajo people have adopted many of 
their religious beliefs and customs from the 
Mohawk people. - ^ 

True-False Questions for Discussion- 
*'Indian" is difficult to define concretely. 
Indians hold their values in such high esteem 
that they freely talk about them. 
Injiian foods are very simple ai^d show little 
diversification between tribes. ^ 
American In4;ian people currently eat all of 
the same, foods that non-Indian people do. 

True-False* Questions for Discussipn 

TTie Pima Btackw^er School and the Na- 

Vajo Rough •Hock Demonstration School 

were the first two American Indian schools 

to develop their own school boards. 

Due to the acculturation emphasis, only 20% 

of the Navajo people still speak their lari- ^ 

guage. 

There is a strong trend toward greater use of 
modern medicine and much less use of 
American Indian Medicine Men. 
The Indian Child Welfare Act, recently 
passed by Congress, was in response to some 
ofjti^concerns of American Indian pMpIe 
that their diildren were being removed from • 
their families or adopted outside of their 
tribal gjmit^t very significant proportions. 
The recently pas^ Indian Child Welfare 
Act makes it impo^ible ior American Ift- 
dian children to be adopted by anydne other 
than a member of their tribe. 
One of lEhe criticisms related to boarding 
schools has been that American Indian chil- 
dren are Ic^ing some of their cultural tics to 
their tribes and some of the language and 
teachings regarding the tribe' which wo-e 
traditionally taught by the elders during tne i 
winter months. 

More American Indians are serving on 
school boards and giving input into cufricu- 
lum and general operation of schools in their 
areas. 

Indian self-determination means that Amer- 
ican Indian people will have, greater input 
into decisions, policies, finances, and other 
matters pertaining to th^ir reservations. 
Because of the recent emphasis upon Indian 
self-determination, all of the Southwest In- 
dian tribes now have complete control of 
their purse strings. 

One of the greatest needs of American Indi- 
ans today is the need for more educated and 
trained American Jndian people to fulfil 
leadership responsibilities. 
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11. It has been difficult for American Indian 
people to hire 'American Indian social work- 
ers since there arc few programs throughout 
the country which maintain programs to re- 
cruit and train master of social work degreed 
American Indian Social Workers. 

12. One of the reasons why American Indikn 
people are not staying in college is because 
older, American Indian people do n^want 
them to become "educated". ^ 

13. Once ^n American Iijdian receives a mas- 
• ter's degree or a doctorate degree, the person 

cannot return to work with people on his or 
her own reservation, because he or she will 
not be accepted there. 
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Introduction 



Since each American Indian tribe reprc^nts a unique 
social system, the tendency to pronounce general char- 
acteristics of Indian lifeityes and patterns of ^ocial 
interaction should be cautioned against. In addition to 
recognizing the fact that itibes differ traditionally, in the 
customs and cultural manifestations which grew out of 
their particular histories, it must also be kept in mindthat 
Indian indivkluals differ in the degree to which they rep** 
resent traditional lifestyles and beliefs* Failure to realize 
these factors will lead the investigator do^ an erroneous 
path which depicts Indian people and their behavior in a 
solely traditional and idealii^ic fashion. This« of course, is 
not to totally understand the^ modem Indian experience 
and the social web in which Indian individuals live. 

Speaking from this more complex perspective, all that 
can be said is some Indians are traditional and lead tradi- 
tional lives, others arc less traditional; and ^me are ac- 
culturated to a degree that little traditional behaviors or 
patterns can he attributed to them. Recognition of this 
dynamic process allows the social worker to avoid stereo- 
typing Indian clients by expecting them to behave or 
think in a pre-deterrained, traditional way. 

Since in some tribes traditional social networks are 
intact, and in others they are not, it is the respCHisibility of 
the sensitive and effective child/family service provider to 
learn the prevailing interaction systems and philMOphy 
and be able to assess their relative strength in the c^mmu* 
nity. ^yherc active extended family and clan systems are 
observed, they should be utilized in the intervention ap- 
proaches; where these traditional systems seem to be 
weak, other or new allegiance^ which have replace them 
need to be identified and, where applicable, us«i in treat- 
ment strategies. Thus, the social worker in an Indian 
community must be engaged in a constant analytical pro- 
cess which helps him understand the social environment 
in which he operates, and in which he is meant to serve. . 

In all societies parents serve as models for their chil* 
drcn's behavior. These behaviors express themselves in 
many ways, and some are called good, some bad. There 
are many ways, obviously, to describe or define these ^ 
behaviors. 

All behaviors arc related to and derive from social, 
psychological and environmental conditions. And all 
these conditions contribute to the definition of behavior. 
Every one of us is impress^ and impacted by the expres- 
sions of these behaviors. 
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All people^s expressions are formed from generations of^ 
experience. These experiences occur in the particular 
philosophical climate of a people. The difference; in 
philosophies of people dictate different expressions of be- 
haviors that are modeled and copied. 

In their development, Itidian children, like all children, 
model and <x>py the behavjors of important people in their 
lives. Thc, m<^t important people in this configuration, 
however, are frequently more than only the biological 
piarents — as is the case in the dominant society. It is also 
possible for these children to have numerous relatives who 
maintain stat|is of equal importance vrith biological par- 
ents. The extendi family for the Indian child encom- 
passes broad aspects of relationship that provide a wide 
range of modeling resources, among whom are included 
their biological parents. 

I Structure And Behavior In Tribal Society 

the structure of a society is based in its orig^, and the 
origin of tribal society is based on a philosophy of inter- 
dependence. This requires, as in other societies, well de- 
fined ielational«(kinship) patterns. Some tribal relational ^ 
patterns are based on d^cendancy through the mother's 
line. Others are based on descendancy through the fa- 
ther's line. One took the family name of either the mother 
or the father depending on the descendancy pattern of the 
tribal community. 

Whether the descent i)attern was matriarchal or patri- 
archal, In each of these s^tems there was within the 
group a relation to non-human beings. Families took their 
names and designations from these beings. The relation- 
ship to non-human beings in an intimate and*original way 
necessitates broader expressions of interdependence, i.e. 
the close interdependent relationship among all things. 

This interpendence is characterized by a high degree of 
complexity. It has been understood since the origin of 
these people that relationships are complicated and inter- 
wined even beyond the biological. Out of^this under- - 
standing developed the system of clans. Clans represent 
the expression of all of the relationship potentials which 
form the basis of the extended family as understood by 
the Indian people. 

Since the structure of a society is based in its origin, the 
character of origin which forms the ethos or moral foun- 
dation of the society is expressed in its history and 
philosophy. 




Discussion of tribal society provides an understanding 
of the strong theme of interdepcndency that distinguishes 
these societies. The structure of Southwest tribal society 
derives from a system of clans. The clans within this 
system define boundaries of relationship, responsibility 
and expectation. 

An interpretation of Indian history and l^lief will shed 
tight on the origin of the clan system and its place in the 
structure of tribal society. 

Indian people have ancient beginnings, which are 
recorded in origin stories. Most of these have been main- 
tained in the oral tradition, but some have us^ other 
means, such as family histories recorded on totems. 

In these stones, usually only a few people, anin^Is, and 
other living things participated. As these beings moved 
through time and space, they gained an understanding of 
how their world would be and the character of life they 
would assume. Thest travels and experiences provided an 
unfolding of life, allowing for continued clariBcation of 
their status in the inhabited world. 

The process might be compared with Western evo- 
lutionary theory first conceptualized by Darwin, There is, 
however, an important difference. In Indian thought, 
there does not appear to be a hierarchical order of being. 
Even insects share life on a par with humans. Each has its 
place and responsibility in the natural order of life. 

When the final beings emerged onto the land that 
would be their country, specific lessons about how to live 
there were taught in addition to what had already been 
learned. The lessons covered all aspects of living and were 
concerned with the preservation of the community life 
and the beings who shared that life. These lessons were 
transmitted through a societal construct calfed clans or 
clan system. ^ 

To live in a world that is shared, there must be order. 
From the beginning, there was a division of labor and 
social responsibility in. these communities. The per- 
formance of certain tasks by specific groups was essential 
to the continusition of life in that communit/! The inter- 
dependence of the people (or beings) was so strongly 
emphasized that no one outside the particular group 
could pcrforrti functions assigned to that group. The con- 
tinuaktion of these life-preserving functions was ensured 
through the teachings of the younger members of the 
tribes. Tribal life has been described as experiments in 
group iivigg which have continued because they were 
successful (Coe, 1977). 

The maintenance of interdependence formed the foun- 
dation of the balance of life (equilibrium) that charac- 
terizes the tradition of Indian peoples. These influential 
beginnings are very important to their lives, so much so 
that they have maintained to the present day. Tradition, 
and culture, in this sense, are not memories of how it was, 
but rather, how itSiiould be and for the most part, how it 
is yet today. One of these lessons developed the accepted 
behavior of the specific tribal community. Accepted be- 
haviors for any indijjidual derived from sex and group 



membership. Each group 4nd its members had respon- 
sibility for certain tasks which might be described as 
secular or religous in nature. The life of the tribal commu- 
nity completely established the parameters of behavior. 
The individual's role and responsibility were clp ar, and 
every opportunity was given to learn these well. The ac- 
compHshment of specific tasks was necessary. Individual 
expression developed out of a sensitivity to the uniqueness 
of role and responsibility. One gained an exquisite sense 
of his part in the order of the world. From this vantage 
point, the individual experienced his worth. Few societies 
allow for as much individual expression of uniqu^itess as 
is available to Indian people. THc dominant society allows 
for individual expression of uniqueness through individu- 
alism. The Indian tribal community allows expression 
through individuality. This is a very important difference 
in the 'way a people address life. In the former sense, 
uniqueness must be novel or a departure from the normal; 
in the latter, uniqueness becomes the refinement of life. A 
way of looking at this is to observe some of the traditional 
art forms. In this art there are definite limitations of space 
and style, and within which limitations each artist must 

' find room for individual expression » The art of the North- 
west Coastal Indians is a clear example of this. For exam- 
ple, the outline of the whale and the raven are set; the 
differing artistic expressions are within the confines of 
those outlines, « 

Art, in this sense, becomes a visual expression of the 
individual's understanding of the social context in which 
the dictates of the tribal group are accepte<l. There is a 
parallel response to the expected behavior because it (a) 
has a life-preserving function, and (b) provides an under- 
standing of one's universe. The world .is not recreated in 
the sense that artistic freedom of expression is generally 
understood today. Indian art of modern times continues 
to reflect the traditional base, but the execution is f>er- 

isonal and evocative (McNickle, 1973). It is important 
that the social order be maintained. Social order, in any 
society, is based in the belief system of the society The 
social order was believed to be inherently good and right 
because it was based on the cultural values. The societies 
were so well-ordered that no aberrations existed. It was 
possible for homosexuals, for instance, to live in these 
societies as anyone else would. Their place in the order of 
things was not questioned, because they existed. It w^s 
possible then for societies like these to institutionalize 
homosexuality afnd other aberrations such as the "con- 
traries" of the Lakota people. 

Tribal grojiips exerted pressures of conformity and con- 
trol on their people, ^hesc pressures were developed out 
of an intricate relational network based on the clan sys- 
tem. Interdependent expectations were strongly felt. 
Tribes maintained ceremony that reinforced both individ- 
uality and group expectation. The nature and character ot 
tribes provided its members with a comfort and security 
that ^ere derived from the lessons taught to the people 
when they were eventually situated in their homelands 



thousands of years ago. 

Individuality, in a society like this, expresses itself as 
refinement of the human experience and reflects the nec- 
essity for adherence to a philosophical base that provides 
understanding of the world and nian's relationship to it. 

These pressures stimulated the development of 3 high 
level of sensitivity and atlowcd tribal people to be acutely 
aware of balance ?nd imbalance.- When an individual's 
imbalance caused hardship for another individual, it was 
the recipient's responsibility to assist in the return to bal- 
ance. This individual might sponsor a ceremony, such as 
a giveaway, for the person who was experiencing the im- 
balance. The responsibility toward balance, not for imbal- 
ance, required that the principals contribute to the return 
to balance (equilibrium). 

Imbalance or disorders might be caused by disruptions 
in human relationships, natural disorder, or undesirable 
irifluenccs from within or outside the tribe. Experiences 
with the imbalances of life allowed people to better under- 
stand the balance of life. Threat or danger provided an 
opporCunity for the people to understand better the nature 
of the world and of man's relationship to it. In this sense 
imbalance of any sort took on the character of the natural 
order of things. 

To maintain this kind of society, relationships must be 
"Extensive and entwined beyond blood. The education and 
training of the children was, in a very real sense, the 
shared responsibility of the total community. Perhaps this 
is a characteristic essential to a completely interdepend- 
ent community. 

The importance placed on hunmn relationship necessi- 
tated a society that was based on interdependence and 
responsibility. These were among the first eji^pcriences of 
the Indip person. They have become the cornerstone of 
thc philosophical life of Indian people. These experiences, 
expressed through tribal tradition and culture, are of such 
importance that they have perserved through all time and 
today remain an important part of the Indian person's 
view of life. 

A . The Ethos Of Development * 

The cultural-traditional education and trainin^of the 
Indian child encouraged him tp be in touch With his 
world. His relationship with other beings and things al- 
lowed him to learn from them as they learned from him. 
His sense of community was complete. The experience 
was a very tangible one. It occurred in close contact with 
many people who praised, advised, guided, urged, warned 
and scolded, but most importantly, respected. The lessons 
the child learned made sense, because they were directly 
related to the life of the tribal community and his place in 
that life. The child learned through expectation. As i 
member pf the community, the child had the respon- 
sibility to meet his share of the requirements of living. 
Disregard ^ of these might cause hardship to himself 
and/or other members of the c^munity. As the child 



grew, he saw that those people who were the most re- 
sponsible were most highly valued. He learned that these 
individuals had acquire their status through adherence 
to a tribal structure that provided the freedom for people 
to develop as truly individual persons. Their individuality 
was an expression of those tribal constructs that allowed 
the individual to reach his fullest sense of being in concert 
with the fulfillment of ^rommunity needs. These highly 
valued persons provided important modeling for the chil- 
dren and other members of the community. In this world, 
the epds for the individual had the same ends as the 
community. 

Most distinctive of tribal life was the central position of 
the child. Children, in a very real sense, represented the 
rdiewal and preservation of life. Extended relatiortal pat- 
terns, including clans and other groupings, aided the bio- 
logical family in a support system that centered around 
children. This support^ system encompasses what is com- 
monly called the extendi family. 

Children were allowed to develop freely. There is not, 
even today, a great deal of concern with task-timing. 
Children learned many of these activities through obser- 
vation. When they are old enough to toddle around, 
they are in the company of many children. Behavior 
is observed and copied. The smaller children receive 
encouragement from their older siblings to l^have appro- 
priately. Often these older siblings providic the first 
demonstrations, and it is part^of their responsibility to 
assist in the formation of certain behaviors. Much atten- 
tiofl was paid to the developing sexual identity of the 
child. This was accomplished through instruction and 
participation in sex related activities. The encouragement 
went beyond stabilizing sexual identity to include a 
definition of self as a member of a particular group with 
the tribe. As the child grew, he assumed his specific iden- 
tity in the intricate tribal relational pattern. 

Brothers and sisters were very close. The particular 
supportive pattern between brothers and sisters usually 
began to express themselves in adolescence. There were 
required exchanges of assistance in the material support 
of the tribe and in the religious acti^ties. The similarity 
of cousin and brother-sister relationships allowed people 
to always have the right kind of support. 

These relational groups into which the child entered 
and grew were with purpose delicately and strongly sup- 
ported. They arc the cementing agents of Indian exis- 
tence, and reflect the philosophy of Indian life. 

Clan systems are the representations of these highly 
sophisticated and intricate relational paterns. In this 
sense, clans provide for the identity of persons through a 
system of responsibilities and obligation that stress equi- 
librium. The behavioral patterns determined by these sys- 
tems were so clear that one could feel a sense of Tightness 
and wrongness of actions. People, therefore, had a clearer 
sense of acceptable and unacceptable behavior. The pro- 
duction of tension in relationships focused toward equi- 
librium is an essential function of the clan system as it 
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serves as the intcrpretor of the philosophy of Indian peo- 
ple. As such, the clan system remains the contemporary 
interpreter of expected Jife-stylc commonly called 
tradition. 

B. Can Systems And Their Effects 
In Particular Trii>es 

Each society has a lineage pattern or line of descent. If 
the lineage pattern follows the father's* line, as in the 
dominantjiociety, children born into the family take the 
surname of the father. Wheo a woman mafrics, she cere- 
monially takes the name of her husband's family and 
their children enter his family. The lineage pattern de- 
scribed is patriarchy. In other socictiw, where matriarchy 
provides the line of descent, the newborn child enters the 
mother's family and takes on that surname. The groom 
enters his wife's family in a ceremonial way and their 
children enter her family. Ceremonial entry sets up cer- 
tain patterns of expected behaviors among which are al^ 
legiance, concern and support. 

The lineage pattern, which includes clans, provides 
both biological and philfifk^phical relationships. MaAy bi- 
ological family units make up a particular clan. Clans 
vary in importance within different tribal societies. Some 
clans are stronger in one tribe than they are in othere. For 
instance, in some tribal societies the bear clan has grcfft 
importance;^ while in others, its significance is less domir 
nant, The ethos, or guiding life-knowledge, represented 
by the bear plays a more important scfcial role in one 
society than in another. Its prcsenccin one tribal society 
may even take on opposite meaning from its presence in 
another tribal society as is depicted in Navajo and 
Pueblo societies. In modern times, the particular im- 
portance of specific clans in some ways provides the avail- 
able avenues of expression for community leaders. 

The appropriateness of behavior (etiquette) gained 
through birth or marriage is determined by clan mem- 
bership and the relational system it develops. The over- 
riding responsibility of clan membership expresses itself 
in appropriate behavior. It is believed, for example, that, 
it is improper for close biological and clan relatives to 
marry. The concentration of undesirable genes is impeded 
by this expectation of the clan system. Functionally, the 
clan system sets up the projper behaviors. For example, a 
young man is expected to relate differently toward his 
l(ively cousin than he does to the lovely women to whom 
he is not related, biologically and llM|j^ijjuh the clan 
system. 

Clans support the biological family unit and provide an 
extension of relationship. Different tribal societies" will 
have clans that expect different behaviors. This accounts 
for the differences among tribes. It is not possible to de- 
scribe the differing expectations of all tribes except that 
they are all an elaboration of the life-preserving functions 
of the tribal society. The clan relationship affects all areas 
of behavior. The extensiveness of a relationship sets up 
many expectations for the individual and at the same time 



i^ provides a broad base of support. Practically, this 
means that not all Indians share identical concerns, but, 
it also means that each tribal society and family has 
concern for their people. The behaviors expected of indi- 
viduals in any tribal society are based on the preservation 
needs of that society. 

Bchkviori are the expressions of roles. Different ex- 
pectations in behavior will produ«|;t different roles. As- 
signed and ascribed roles, in turn, dictate the expected 
behaviors. These role and behavioral expectations arc ex- 
pressed most lucidly in the extended family system. 

Beginning with birth, the biological unit within the clan 
syjstem creates important entry or initiate status for the 
individual. At the same time, the clan relationship also 
provides important entry and initiate status. Each person 
moves through both levels of these relational systems 
throughout life. At certain junctures in this movement 
special attention is given to the particular status one Has 
reached. Female pubcrity rites arc an example of this. 
The ceremony gives attention to the biological level of the 
woman and its social implications. In tHis instance, cere- 
mony announces that this person has reachwJ a certain 
stage in development that calls for differing and elabo- 
rated expressions in l^rhavior. 

The public demonstration and announcement of the 
achieved status depicits the sequence of development 
towar<J maturity. At each important juncture in devel- 
opment the individual's completion and entry are cele- 
brated at the same time. These ceremonies represent the 
major public milestones toward maturity in Indian socir 
ety. Levels of development towfird maturity go on during 
the entire life of the person. Not all of these devel- 
opmental levels are celebrated in public ceremony. How- 
ever, the public nature pf ceremony urges and, in some 
ways, propels one through various levels of development. 
Practically, persons of certain age, relationship and ac- 
complishment are expected to behave in certain ways. 
The initiation procedures make these demarcactions clear 
and the individual is expected to mature from that point. 

Maturity is highly prized in traditional tribal societies, 
^ature persons are those who have understanding. They 
have a sense of the order of things. In most tribal societies 
the most mature persons are the eldest persons; they have 
a broader perspective of life because they have longer 
experience with it. They have had more time to adhere to 
the philosophical constructs of their society. Their exten- 
sive practice in behavioral application applying ex- 
p4ii|^ behaviors to actual life situations makes them 
more knowledgeable of the environments in which behav- 
iors take pfacc. Their understanding that the ends for the 
individual and the community are the same, marks an 
important level of maturity, and thereby, often assures 
them of a special status in the tribal society. 

II Extended Families: Natural Support 
Systems In Indian Communities 

Ideally, members of the extended family are expected 
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to be responsible to and for each other. The core of the 
extended family is found in the closest biological and clan 
relationship. The requirements that proplc make of each 
other arc most strongly felt in this tight relational group/ 
The extended family gives the person many relatives 
whose responsibilities are clear because of their place and 
position within the individual's social cbntext. If a close 
relative dies, there exists within the extended family a 
relationship with another pcrsop that closely resembles 
th*.t,of the deceased picrson. * - 

The extended Vamily as characteri^cd in conterriporary 
network theory does not fully encompass the concept of 
the extended family in Indian society. Extension of re- 
lationship is usually measured in distance on the biologi- 
cal plane only. The functional life of the clan rclatipnship 
often evades notice and understanding; The many people 
who make up these extended families rcpreseiH different 
l^inds of resource The naturalness of their support may 
be a home, money, food, clothes, encouragement, love, 
respect and expectation. These are rcsponstbiliti^ rela- 
tives have for each other. The pervasiveness of the ex- 
tended family in Indian socicjj^ requires clc^r consid- 
eration and clear understanding td^become aware of its 
strength and potential, 

The interdcpepdence that has traditionally character- 
i;eed Indian society does not require that a single individ- 
ual meet all the major needs of anothec. Relatives arc 
expected to contribute to the natural support system from 
the position of their particular resources, whatever that 
may be. At times the resourcefulness of a particular rela- 
tive may be only the retelling of an experience in which an 
important lesson (knowledge) or impression was gained. 
The relative may not have a dime to contribute toward his , 
relation's keep, but he gives what he can. 

In these expressions of the extended family, there is 
often mnTiifest a jovial vein within the serious role re- 
quirements. It is usually made very clear that the individ- 
uals are meeting their responsibility by adapting to the 
circumstances at hand. The preliminary demands which 
are characteristic of developing extended relationships 
are depicted in this type of behavior. In this way the 
person in need can make some determination of the hu- 
man resources available depending on the closeness and 
similarity of the relationship and the circumstance in 
which their relationship exists 

Families have expectations of their members that serve 
to maintain their life, integrity and purpose. Extended 
families iif fndian societies exist for this reasotlTlrhe 
influence that extended families exert on their members is 
in this direction. Relatives arc expected to ensure the 
preservation of t|ie extensive family because it is a foun- 
dational ingredient of the tribal structure. As such, it has 
the potential to exert strong influenoi on its members, and 
afford a contemporary guideline for acceptable behavior. 
These expectations of behavior do not occur in a vacuum 
or only in a historic sense, but are developed out of the 
immediate environment and life experience as well. Inter- 



dependence remains an essential expression of li(e and 
living. The influence and function of the extended family 
is expresscsd through the expectation of interdependence. 

These expwted l:Khaviors of interdependence provide 
immediate identification of resources that can provide e 
resolutions to problem solving which include a personal 
responsibility and, at the same time, a social commit- 
ment. 

One docs not identify resourw* and then test their 
potential for utilization. On^the contrary, the unwritten 
problem solving process of the Indian extended family 
simply us« the resource. The breadth and nature of its 
benefit is predetermined and can be relied upon. The 
important difference between Indian extended families 
and other broad social networks is in the former. The 
response of the resource person is clear, assured and 
limited to a relatively defined set of possibilities, 

in Oiaractemtics Of Child Development 
And Rearing 

Tribes vary in their traditional child rearing beliefs and 
practices.^ A number of characteristics can be identified, 
however, to which many traditional Indian pMple can 
relate in varying degrees. Besides traditional differch(xs, 
the amdunt or level of external accdlturation of Indian 
parents also infjucnpes how well their child rearing prac- 
tices conform to traditional tribal norms. Another factor 
impacting upon Indian child development is the demands 
of public and BIA boarding schools on the children of 
traditional tribal famili<». When the Indian child views 
these demands and expectations as conflictual, behavioral 
and attitudinal ambiguity can arise, which, if serious and 
enduring enough, can lead to problems which need pro- 
fessional^ outside attention; thus, the importance of a 
child/family social' worker in an Indian community being ' 
knowledgeable of traditional tribal family patterns can- 
not be overestimated. 

Among some tribes the newborn child enters the world 
with two identities, a human form and an animal form. 
The child is allowed the choice of taking on eitl^er identity 
and considerable effort is spent in trying to make the 
newborn feel welcome to his new setting since the family 
members want it to *'choosc" to reside with them in hu- 
man form. This belief regarding the characteristic of the 
child at birth sets up an entirely different view of the child 
in infancy. Children are of utmost importance because 
they represent the renewal of life. The child is not seen as 
an entirely dependent being, but rather, as an individual 
who can, within a short time after birth, make the most 
important decision regarding the identity he will assume. 

This trii)al view, which has counterparts in other tribes, 
^ts the stage for the independence afforded and encour- 
aged among Indian children. In traditional thinking, each 
Indian child is born with this power and ability of choice. 
Recognition and knowledge gf this by others, including 
parents, attributes a sense of inviolateness to the child. 
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The rearing patterns traditionally afforded Indian chi!- 
df«n encourage a rightness of choice. For this reason, 
ordering and physicalpunishmcnt to force a behavior are 
discouraged. Childr^'are disciplined; they are taught. It 
is expected that they will respond to the expected behav- 
iors. Their freedom of choice is, at the same time, 
rijspcctcd. 

Indian children are under considerable pressure to be- 
have appropriately as the expectation to do so is felt si- 
multaneously from a number of significant persons. It is 
this attitude in Indian life that expresses itself in the 
permission given to children to have more fr^om in 
their decision-making activity than children of the domi- 
nant society. 

In most Indian families children have numerous cai^- 
takers, as was discussed earlier. They are encouraged to 
have a strong group identification. This places them in a 
situation where they arc observed and taught by many 
persons. Inappropriate behavior is correct^ and noticed 
by these many persons. The biological parents do not have 
singular responsibility for all aspects of child-bearing. 
These responsibilities are shar«i, therefore^ the view, that 
the parents always have major . responsibility for chil- 
dren's behavior is not entirely appropriate in the case of 
Indian families. 

In the trih;^] practice of child-rearing, parents and chil- 
dren share a more equal status than in the dominant 
society. In those tribal societies where the traditional 
practices arc operant, the mother and the female child 
may be referred to by the same term. For example, in 
these societies a child would properly address her mother 
as *'mothcr-sister"; the mother would properly address 
the child as "child-sister*'. 

These relational positions require that teacher (parent) 
and student (child) be on a more equal status than is usu- 
ally the case in families outside these systems. Instruction 
through observation and participation are more common 
methods in child rearing in Indian families. Children are 
not often told what to do and then left to their own de- 
vices. It is inappropriate to require accomplishment if the 
education and training hav^e not been given. 

The fact that this is not only a one-to-one relationship 
cannot be stressed too strongly. The numerous relatives 
who arc in the role of parents all have a place in the 
education and rearing of the child. There is an agreement 
regarding appropriate behavior .so that the child is not 
often caught in cofffiicting expectations. 

Thus, the thrust in child-rearing practices among tradi- 
tional tribal people allows Indian children to make their 
own judgments earlier in life than other children. This 
freedom, however, is not experienced in a vacuumf but 
rather in concert with the fcU expectations from many 
persons. The felt expectations serve as an important sup- 
port to make the right choice. These behaviors are often 
confusing to persons outside the tribal groups who do not 
have knowledge and experience with these life-ways. The 
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reality and fallacy of permissiveness are not usually clear 
to them. * ^ 

Traditional Indian parents are often criticized for 
being too permissive with their children. They seem to b^ 
leaving the entire choice up to the child. In one sense, they 
arc. However, they also recognize that the child is under 
considerable pressure to use permission appropriately. 
There is freedom and control operating at the same time. 
True accomplishment in any area is governed by the im- 
position of coiflrol which sets the limits of freedom. True 
pcrnlissivencss is not characteriJifc by the imposition of 
controls. Absence of control, which exhibits itself in de- 
structive permissiveness, unfortunately, is often attrib- 
ute to Indian family life. When this view is taken, it 
incorrectly docs not take into consideration the true per- 
spective of permi^ion of child-rearing patterns in Indian , 
families. 

IV Generational Differences In 
Perspectim And Values 

' Tribal society, as previously stated, allows for clarity of 
role. This is true not only of adult development but at all - 
stages leading up to it. However, there are many factors 
disruptive to Indian family life today that do not allow for 
the clarity that existed in th| past. 

The western educational system, together with the mis- 
sionary efforts of numerous denominations, have caused 
confusion regarding appropriate behavior for many In- 
dian children. The emphases of these influences encour- 
age an independence from one's family and tribe. Chil- 
dren are expected to have as their goal emancipation from 
family and tribe. In fact, reliance on family and tribe is 
often viewed as destructively dependent behavior. 

Many modern Indian children are faced with the very 
confusing situation of dual expectation. To maintain ap- 
propriate behavior in the tribal sense requires close at- 
tachment characteriizcd by strong interdependence. The 
current expectation of the dominant society is in the op- 
posite direction. The constant exposure to a life-style 
different froiS? the tribal perspective bombards these 
children in advertisements, books, magazines and, impor- 
tantly, television.^Thcse media depict an individual free- 
dom and desire that are inappropriate to the well-behaved 
Indian child. 

Exposure to these influences has occurcd over numer- 
ous generations which in some families has resulted in an 
erosion of the family, and in some cases, the tribal ethic. 

At each generational level there has occured an adap- 
tive response by the people to the pressures imposed by 
their changing world. The tribal values of generosity and 
concern for the group are generally more strongly felt by 
the older members of the group at any given time. It is 
this difference in perspective, or view of life, among mem- 
bers of difi'crent generations that causes confusion in val- 
ues. For example, a young adult male who continues to 
live with his family is often viewed as not being able to 
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''make it" on his own; his '*umbilical cord*' has not been 
severed. On the other hand, in many Indian families it is 
a requirement that this person remain with jhis family 
until such time as he establishes his own household. It is 
his duty to assist his parents and extended family. At the 
same time, the young person may be highly influcncol by 
waysf outside his family and, as a result, may refuse to 
meet this requirement, or experience great difficulty in 
doing so. Differences like th^ arc often most apparent 
today in adolescence where much freedom or license is 
allowed. 

The adolescent years are some of the most important in 
one*s life. It is during this time that appropriate sex- 
related behavior is learned and the expectation of the 
desired adult behavior is made clearer. The fact that de- 
veloping Indian persons must respond to influences from 
different cultures often contributes to a fuzzincss of 
definition. These influences are not always felt equally 
frofn the differing cultures which creates (xjnsiderably 
more stress in the matter la this context a developing 
Indian child may not assume the appropriate and ex- 
pected role behavior. Inability to respOQd to expMted role 
behavior can cause serious rcpercussipns to the family 
unit. Not only does it tend to weaken the family ties, 
because the person cannot be relied on to do the right 
thing, but it can h\so serve as an embarrassment to the 
family since it lowers its standing in the eyes of other 
tribal members. This is especially difficult for the family 
to handle When its meml^rs have been taught to be con- 
cerned about what others think of them. 

The frustration that this situation sets up^for parents is 
sometimes expressed in their inability to discipline their* 
children. One must take the position that parents want to 
be good parents but that personal experiences of mistrust, 
ineffectiveness, insecurity and disenfranchisement can 
cause these individuals to H^feit their important roles 
with regard to their children. From studies of parenting 
behavior, it is clear that parents rear their children in 
much the same way as they have been reared. Not all 
parents will have the ability or insight to see clearly the 
environmental aspects of their development that may^ 
have contributed to undesirable practices by their par- 
ents. They experience the eflect and transmit important 
Icnowledge to their children from^ this handicapped 
perspective. 

The fact that the majority of Indian families live well 
below the level of poverty must be acknowledged. Life for 
most Indian families is very hard. They continue to ex- 
perience severe discrimination which does not provide 
them with the confidence needed to surmount many of the 
problems of daily living. Depression permeates the lives of 
many of these people. The intensity and pervasiveness of 
this depression saps the energy of the people which can 
result in an absence of discipline within their homes. The 
confusion that many Indian people experience as a result 
of dual and confusing expectations only contributes fur- 
ther to the picture of lack of responsibility. 
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V The Encouragement Of Dependency 

Dependency results when the means to meet the re- 
quirements of living are removed and are controlled by 
outside persons and institutions. It is not always appre- 
hcnded that the major disruptions to Indian family life 
have occurred only within the past two hundred years. 
Prior to this time, all tribal groups in this country lived in 
societies where their needs couIdi>e met from means that 
were familiar to, them. Warfare, disease and the enforced 
separation of child from family caused by compulsory 
education (X>mptetely undermined the existing socio- 
economic systems of most tribes. Tril^ were required to 
respond to an entirely different world when even their , 
supportive religious practices were prohibit«l. To a great 
extent, a whole new social order was required. Since the 
making of any society requires thousands of years of con- 
struction, tribes today, are, in some respect, in their na- 
scent years of construction within a society that allows 
them the opportunity of success as they define it and have 
known it in the past. 

Unfortunately, because of this rebuilding process, 
tribal cultures and lifestyles are neither recognized nor ^ 
appreciated by most persons outside these groups; the 
development of many tribal groups, thus, is imp^ed. The 
simple, yet complicated, differences in language-that docs 
not always allow an Indian person to understand an ex- 
pectation is frequently given only lip-service appreciation. 
Directions and inform^ion are not always clearly under- 
stood. The Indian person's reaction to this may be to do 
nothing or to do again what the directions and informa- 
tion were intended to extinguish or change. The personal 
disappointment at not l^ing able to meet a demand often 
mutes the Indian person, causing him to rely on other 
persons to assist him and make often ambiguous decisions 
and interpretations for him. 

A considerable number of people in this country con- 
tinue to view the Indian person as a child-like savage who 
really is incapable of caring for hijnself or meeting his 
own needs. The missionary thrust of **saving" and '^taking 
care of the Indian negatively permeates many relation- 
.ships that arc developed between Indians and non- 
Indians. This situation has, in fact, degenerated to such a 
level in some places that that even some Indians approach 
their own people in this way. 

Tbfe numbers of Indian families who have to rely on 
financial assistance to survive often serves as an embar- 
rassment to many tribal members. These needy persons 
and families are looked down on as though their dire 
poverty were truly a matter of choice and a means to 
disregard their responsibility to themselves, their children 
and their community. This is an insidious attitude and 
practice that contributes directly to the encouragement of 
unhealthy dependency in Indian family life. It attacks one 
of the most important tenets of tribal society, namely the 
respect that is due everyone. 
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Families who bear the brunt of these attitudes and ^ 
expectations frequently do not feel adequate to make im- 
portant family decisions. As a result, they look to agencies 
and other persc^s to guide them and, at times, make these 
decisions for them.' 

In situations like this it is impossible for family mem- 
bers to assume the assertive behaviors that are seen as the 
most desirable indicators of healthy adjustment. In facjt, 
as with all persons, these fahiily members will assume role 
behaviors that are most comfortable and well-known to 
them. There often develops a great reliance on each other 
that takes on isolationist qualities -making intervention 
even more difficult. Thesejjcople will not aggressively ap- 
proach an agency or individual for assistance or redress of 
a wrong, nor will they band together yith others similarly 
affected to correct the situation. Their historical experi- 
ence has taught them to Withdraw from and avoid these 
situations. 

VI Influence Of Tribal Social Systems 
On Indian Families 

The social systems of the tribes determine not only the 
pattern of familial relationship but also the positions of 
authority within these groups. Positions of authority 
within family networks are most often inherited. Persons 
holding these positions are required to offer specific guid- 
ance and support, and they also have the responsibility to 
see that the family or group is cared for and conducts 
itself in an appropriate manner. 

There are a number of heads or groups or clans, but 
where traditional patterns arc functioning there is also ad 
individual who assumes the leadership of a number oK 
related groups. The **chier' popularized in movies and) 
Wdstern Action does not exist in these societies. Thtvt 
'dvc\ rather, headmen who together make decisions re- 
garding the activity of their people. These persons fc^ld 
'^policy-making'' positions. In some ways they are like 
city councilmcn who consider and negotiate the needs of 
their constituency. These positions of leadership, how- 
ever, are usually maintained within a particular family. 
This inheritance mechanism provides* knowledge of re-^ 
sponsibility for leadership, not only to a particular ex- 
tended family grouping but to the entire tribal society as 
well. 

These various groupings; with their specific leadership 
characteristics provide for strong influences in the con- 
duct of tribal business. The opinion ajid emphasis of these 
different leadership styles arc all reflected in the decisions 
that are made for the tribe. Present day councils that 
draw their membership from difi'ercnt areas of the tribal 
homeland oftentimes still reflect an adherence to the 
inclusion of the perspective of family groupings as ex- 
pressed through their headmen. In tribes with less intact 
traditional societies, however, this practice is not adhered 
to/ 



These headmen ict in the role of ombudsman for their 
people, not only in matters brought before the council but 
also in dealing with agencies and outside persons^ This is 
a requirement of their position. Members of the group are 
also expected to keep these persons informed about im- 
portant matters in their lives that will have an important 
jmpact on them. 

Within individual families that make up these larger 
groups there is a specific protocol regarding the handling 
of important family matters. In each family there arc 
persons designated by birth and relationship who must be 
approached for guidance and counsel wh|n a situation 
requires it. ft is not only inappropriate but impolite as 
well to circumvent these persons when the adviw they arc 
required to give is needod. 

Social workers not familiar with this type of traditional 
family protocol find it difficult to understand when a cli- 
ent may not commit himself to a particular action or 
* proceedura It is not recognized that the client must if he 
is behaving properly, consult with his family, ^d at 
times, with the headperson in his extendi family 
grouping. This requirement does not mean that the person 
cannot, or will not, make whatever needed decision him- 
self. The requirement is to inform and make others aware, 
ft is an expression of the individual ^nd the community 
having the same ends. 

The ceremony and ritual of tribes serve to reinforce the 
"rightness" of the social system. These ceremonies range 
from the mosi sacred, when the ethos of society is rein- 
acted and individuals are either healed or blessed, to the 
social activities that provide time^ for sharing and com- 
petition. During these times individuals are allowed to 
**show-oflr' their finery and skill. These are times of ex- 
change of ideas, dress, specific skills and friendship. They 
serve as cohesive elements for the society. These social 
activities do not require attendance by everyone, but par- 
ticipation is noticed and applauded. In some ways atten- 
dajncc lets everyone know that the person attending is 
happy to be among his people. This attitude helps bring 
pleasure to everyone. 

There are, however, other ceremonies such as funerals 
where attendance by family members is expected. Persons 
are criticized when they do not meet these commitments. 
It is understood that some persons may not be able to 
attend, but the family group must be assured that it was 
not possible. This does not require contact from those 
persons who cannot attoidJwhat is known of their situ- 
ation that prevents attendance usually suffices. Often 
these people will send word some way to further explain 
their absence. It is considered polite that the absence 
be mentioned and apology given the next time that^he 
person is at home. 

Funerals for traditional tribal people are very serious 
affairs whose prcKcdures usually take ^veral days to ac- 
complisfi. With many tribes these procedures require 
about four days of activity. Persons who attend are cx- 
pcctg^ to be in attendance the entire period. Copending 



•on the relationship of the debased person to^ particut^ 
person within the family group, it may be imperative and 
mandatory that the specific relative be in attendance at 
the funeral. The ritugil of funeral prci^fires r^juircs that 
certain persons perform Specific tasks and assume certain 
responsibilities. ' 

^ Class divisions &as6d on wealth have long been a char- 
jl^eristrc of numerous tribcsr These wealth-based strata 
arc most clearly s^ among the tribes of the Northwest 

XToast. In these societies there were families who po$- 

^scssaUremcnddus wealth.. They regularly participated in 
elaborate give-away oereihonics when they secured their 
statiwhrough expensive giving and destruction of valu- 
able items to demonstrate th^ir wealth by disdaining it. In 

, these tribes, as 'in others, there were members and fami- 
lies wh5 were not poor, but who did not possess great 
wealth. The poorest jilembcrs of th«c groups wer<} usu- 
ally those persons who had been captupd and were the 
slaves. Possession of all abundance of material objects 
was not th<;only indicator of wealth, however. A powerful ' 
familyN^mc, derived from an impprtanftribartotcm, for 
example, wai also an important indicator. 

' ' The particular environmental condition of each tribe, it 

^should be notwi, allowed for differing degree of abun- 

'danqjt. Some families in tribal society have maintained 
wealth in proportion to pthcr member for thousands of 
years. In this sense, these famili^* might be compa{^ 
with the non-Indian families who have raaintainwi a his- 
tory &f family wealth. 

Today these same divisions ^ill often exist. However, 
opportunities for college education and training play an 

. important: Tole in fievdoping upward mobility. The con- 
trol of large tracts of land that provide monies from nat- 
ural soui^cbs allows some individual farhiUes to maintain 
a wealthy status. Generally speaking, however, t^e major; 

, ity pf Indian families find themselves in the lower levcjj^of 
the. incom? because pf Ijack of employment apd oppor- 
tunity for train^i^ essential to advancement . 

VII Present Issues And Probtas 
tracing The Indian FamUy 

Most Indian families experience high levels of stress; 
some of them on a^continuif^g basis. The high incidence of 
death resulting from illness, accidents^ suicide and vio- 
Icfite touch almost every Indian pcfson in the most in- 
timate way. 

These very obvious stresses are in Edition to the every- 
•day struggles of Indian people to interpret their world in 
a nwnncr that allows thcn\ the greatest degree of ful- 
fillment. Often this becomes an insurmountable Usk for 
them because of the absence of support and guidance 
within their families. The educational systems of tbe^ 
boarding and mission schools for e?;ample have ciSn- 
tributcd, for hundreds of years, to this type of destruction 
of the Indian family, As a consequence, within some fam- 
ilies a number of \hc most important links may be 



missing. This results not orily from^ absence but from 
alienation to a tribal belief system that supports the in- 
tegrity of the tribe and faqiily. 

In the early days of enforced, separation of children 
from t^eir familifes.for educational reasons, children had 
no knowledge of the English language. They were usually 
transported great distance from their homes to filatxs 
where even their adult i^Utives had never been. They 
were, in fact, situated m a foreign (X)untry where they 
were forbidden to spcak^'their language; theis^clothes were 
burned and replaced with uniforms. They were required 
to respond to a system of bells and instructions with chil- 
dren from differing tri^s who did not share or have 
knowledge of their specific tribal behaviors ahd values. 
Everything was different. They shared large spacM with 
others where it was difficult to maintain a sense of 
modesty and privacy as thjcy had been taifghif. 

The number of child-care personnel was small and chil- 
dren ^erc pot. given attention and consideration in the 
most traumatic seoarations they had ever experienced. As 
persons knowled|^able of the ejects of separation and 
placement of today's children, even when a similar and 
, compatible home can be found, one c^n imagine the dev- 
astation of these early experiences of Indian children. It 
can only be described as abhorant. The confusion that this 
experience provided Indian children caused some of them 
; to lose their grounding inttfe. They later devcbpcd into 
persons who were unable to secure an identity and often 
were consumed by anger and frustration. This anger and 
frustration has most often been expressed inwardly or 
toward those persons of closest relation. It is a common 
psychological phenomenon among children who are re- 
moved to believe thai their parents are dead, and that 
their deaths were caused by something the child had done. 
In many instances the child itiay believe that he has killed 
the parents. Unfortunately, no attention regarding this 
phenomenon has ever been given Indian children. 

ThejChristianizing efforts that were an integral part of 
the ^ucational experience encouraged the children to 
feel^ fluilty about their behaviors and their bcihg in gen- 
er^r The loneliness and depression that were jcomm'on- 
pi^e encoAitaged a withdrawal and isolationism that 
turned the hurt inward. The ability to form strong and 
trusting bonds wefe severely jeopardized in the Jives pf 
these children. j * ^ 

There is not an Indkm person today whose parents or 
* grandparents did not have direct and intimate experience 
with this tragedy. This historical experience has had a 
devastating effect on the life of every tribal community. 

The opportunity to experience the fullness of tribal and 
^ family life was denied generations of Indian people, Thi 
crippling effects of this experience create a situation that 
docs not always allow Indian people to help.each other. In 
some ways, these people experience the alienation of mod- 
ern man in American society. The difference is that the 
tribal Influence, with its strong value of concern for the 
group, remains a constant pressure on the Indian person. 
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It is within this histqfical perspective that Indiak fam- 
ifies continue to ^tcive for a life of integrity an^ ful* 
fillmcnt. The problems they continue to face 
severe. , ^ 

The introduction of new housing devciffjjments and 
arrangements continues in many instance to fc^^r the 
separation of family groujxi or to placc^ them in living 
situations that are not tribally comfortable. The various 
housing programs have not, until very recently and then 
only in some lotations, consultwi the Indian pcopte about 
the design and planning of accommodations. Indian com- 
munity members have not had t^c expertise of architec- 
ture and engineering; and consequently, have had' to take 
what outsiders have decided was best or "'adequate'" for 
them. 

Every tribal society has always had single parents- ^bfff 
not single parent families. This is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon in tribal life. In abonginat ajid early historical 
times these single parents could rely on their relatives for 
the financial, moral and emotional sup|x>rt they needed. 
However, not all single Indian parents have the^ vital ' 
supports today. 

More than fifty percirnt of all Indian families live Off 
the reservations or tribal homelands. They arc there as a 
result of various pla(xment programs including religious 
programs and employment and training programs of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other agenda. 

Many of these families jjcho do not live in their tribal 
area inhabit the poorest areas of cities and towns. They 
experience continual- discrimination in schools,' in agen- 
cies and if! employment. Many'iof them have had little 
experience in urban and ofT-reservation ways and their 
behaviors may frequently be inappropriate atu^laughed 
at. The need tq isolate oneself for sclf-protwjtion contin- 
ues to be a requirement in the lives of many Indian fam- 
ilies. The pull toward home and the security it represents, 
even though no jobs may be available there, characterizes 
the fluid mobility patterns of many Indian families. 

In spite of those difficult characteristics of Indian fam- 
ily life, Indian people maintain strong and enduring belief 
in themselves. Tribal or Indian way, as they know it^ 
provides an understanding and respect for life that they 
dp not sec expressed in the* lives of other modern 
Americans. ' 
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Study Questions 

1. The extended family relationship is more 
of a practical response to impoverished liv- 
ing conditiof\^ than an old cultural pattern 
of family lifestyle. 

2. Biological parents in traditional Indian 
families seldom assume a significant role in 
the rearing of their children. 

3. Unlike in the dominant society where atti- 
tudinal and behavioral differences between 
generations are often great and divisive, 



Indian tribaf societies experience little gen^ 
erazational conflict because of the tribal 
unity ' 'of perspective and sense of 
relatedness. 

T F 4. When an Indian man and woman marry, 
and the woman assumes her husband's sur- 
name; as is the norm in the dominant soci- 
ety, we can assume that her tribe is 
patriarchal. 

T F 5. Members of particular clans are bound by 
traditional and tribal demands to marry 
within the clan they were born into. 

6. From the perspective of a traditional tribal 
member, the desired ends of the individual 
and of lie community are the sama 

7. Many tribes conduct a considerable 
amount of ceremony following the birth of 
a child in order to'**frce him" of evil spirits 
and inherent wickedness, 

8. In most tribal societies the elderly mem- 
bers arc held in disregard and indifference. 

9. If a close relative dies, there exists within 
the extended family a relati6nsbip with an- 
other person that closely rc^mbles that of 
the deceased person. 

10. Indian parents discipline their < children 
mainly by giving verbal orders and physical 
punishment. ^ 

11. The inability of an Indian person to re- 
spo0^ to the expected role responsibilities 
causes serious repercussions to the fam- 
ily-it weakens family ties and brings em- 
barrassment since it lowers the family's 
status in the eyes of other tribal members. 

T F 12. Since traditional Indians lead, a life that 
stresses harmony with nature ^d rever- 
ence for life, one observes very little formal 
protocol between or among Indian persons. 

T F 13. Unlike the dominant society, class divisions 
based on wealth are non-existent in tribal 
societies. 

T. F 14., Either due to their belief system, their ge- 
netic composition, or their closeness to na- 
ture, Indian people are letter equipped to 
handle stress than non-Indians. 

T F 15. The educational systems of the boarding 
* and misi$ion schools fostered the destruc- 

tion of the Indian family. 
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Introduction 



This material is focused on ways to help Indian faniili^ 
for the purpose of preserving and strengthening Native 
Amencan families and maintaining Indian children in 
their homes. This goal is consistent with Public* Law 
95 608, or the "Indian ChUd^Welfare Act of 1978'^. So- 
cial workers engaged in this purpose are expwted to ac- • 
quire some knowledge of Indian culture as it relates to the 
family and they are expected to adapt practice principles 
and concepts for use with Indian families. 

. These expectations are based on a trqnscultural ap- 
proach to working with problems ^irising from culture 
contact or the interface of two culture: 

^Its basic assumption is that it is possible for a minority 
culture to acquire the skills, knowl^ge, and material 
possessions of a majority culture without sacrificing 

^ their identity-supporting customs. The trpnscultural 
approach is a challenge to models of culture contact 
which hold that acquiring functional behaviors in the 
majority culture results in thq loss of effective behavior 
in the tribal culture. It views culture contact as an 
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opportunity for enhancing the personal development of 
. Native Americans rather than ^ an occasion for a 
clash between **Indianness** and "Angloness'' in which 
one life style must rcplaa the other, and it predicts that 
effective functioning in* two or more cultures leads to 
greater self-actualization (Dinges, Yazzie, Tollcfson, 
1974, p. 390), 

In this unit thrw social work practice concepts will be 
described and adapted for use with Native American 
families. It is expected that the learners will already have 
acquired basic social work practi<x skills. Illustrations 
will be cited to demonstrate the connectedness of theory 
to practice. The practice concepts arc: ( 1 ) the dual per- 
spective; (2) motivation; (3) stabilization. 

It is hoped that this learning unit will be of value to all 
social workers involved with Native American families. 
For Anglos, it provides ethnic minority content, which 
should lead to new insights and applications. For Native 
American social workers, it validates intuition ^nd the 
inclination to combine a knowledge of traditional ways 
with professional interventions- 




UNIT ONE: The Dual' 
Perspective 



Concept Defined < 

The concept of the dual perspective (Norton, 1978} 
was developed to assist practitioners to cdnsdously and 
systematically consider the values, attitudes and behavior 
of the -larger societal system along with those of the cli- 
ent's immediate family and circumstances. Briefly, this 
frame-of-reference is used to put the worker "in the 
shoeii" of ethnic minority persons of all races. It can be 
outlined as follows: to underat^and the life context of all 
people, two systems must be considered— a nurturing sys- 
tem and a sustaining system. 

Applying this notion to American Indians, the individ- 
ual family would be understood in terms of the local 
community and tribal expectations for families and the 
relationship a given family has to these expectations. 
, This assessment of the nurturing system would then be 
compared with the expectations of the sustainipg system 
or the dominant (white) cultuVe, as expressai by the 
schools, BIA, economic resources, political power, etc. 
Congruence between the two views would be reinforcing 
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for the individual or family. Incongruence betwwn the 
two would result in messagss of inferiority, conflict and 
racism. 

Native Americans, as other ethnic minority popu- 
lations, h^e expcriencwl much incongruence between the 
two systems. The nurturing culture has validated the indi- 
vidual and family and generally produces feelings of pos- 
itive sdf-worrth and being valued. The sustaining system 
'has given m^sages and structural rigidity which devalued 
Ijidian people and their ways. Thfe diff"erencc between 
these two systems has led to institutional racism. To cope 
with the situation,' it becomys necessary for Indians to 
develop two ways of relating and coping: one set of behav- 
iors for the nurturing system and another set for use in the 
sustaining..system. In the nurturing system, one can have 
status, respect and clearly-defined roles and contribu- 
tions. In th« sustaining system, the same person or family 
may be roleless and b^udged as worthless, resistant, 
inadequate or problematic. Self-esteem is- high in one 
system; it is challenged and eroded in the other. 



FIGURE 1 
Tbe Dual Systetn of all Individuals 
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An illustration of that process can be seen in the expec- 
tation for self-reliance at an early age for children that is 
supported and esteemed by the Indian culture, but that 
same expectation is seen as neglect and exploitation by 
the Anglo (sustaining) culture. In practice, the young 
Indian child (6-8 years of age) is expected to contribute 
to the family by working (herding sheep) or caring for 
siblings, even for long periods of time. Both of these tasks 
arc focused on contributing to the family and group and 
require the child to be at home. Anglo culture would 
expect the same child , to be cared for by an adult, or a 
much older child; the main '*work" of Anglo children is 
defined as play and formal education. These activities arc 
child or individual-centered, with family support ex- 
pected for them. Formal education tak^ place away from 
home as docs a good deal of the play activity. The 
conflicts generated from these two expectations based on 
cultural differences between the nurturing system and the 
sustaining system are devious! But the conflict docs not 
end there. Traditional Indian ways support learning by 
observation and thoughtful contemplation until one ar- 
rives at his/her own conclusio^is; only then is the child 
expected to speak or share. The formal education process 
often expects students to share opinions, to question, to 
seek ongoing assistance in guidance, and utilize group 
inputs in arriving at conclusions. The native American 
child is expected to utilize the respective coping behaviofs 
if he/she is to be relevant and effective in the twp systems. 

Practice Implications 

Some implications of the dual perspective phenomenon 
for social work practice with Native American families 
arc; 

1. To adequately assess Indian family functioning, the 
worker must make two assessments one from the per- 
spectives of the nurturing system, and one from the 
sustaining system. 

2. Client strengths and resources for producing change 
become more clear as practitio^s relate to the two 
systems, 

3. Clients need to develop coping strategies for both sys- 
tems. This may becortic the focus for work. This will 
assist individuals and families to transcend the Inher- 
ent conflicts. 

4 To most effectively work with Indian families, the 
practitioner needs to be admitted (invited) into the 
cHent's nurturmg system. 

5 The focus for changes will be on both the nurturing and 
sustaining s:^tems as the need exists. 

6 Some Indian families may be assisted by reconstituting 
the hnks with their nurturing system or initiating con- 
nectedness with resources in the sustaining system. 



1. The dual perspective clarifies the task for Native 
American famili^ (all ethnic families) to prepare their 
members to function in three life arenas: (a) to cope 
within the nurturing system; (b) to cope within the 
dominant (Anglo) system and (c) to be able to tran- 
scend the two systems and become one's own person by 
taking the best of both worlds. 

Family Assessment 

In assessing family situations, needs and problems with 
families, social workers make a number of judgments that 
influence the definition of thwe problems and/or ne«is 
which, in turn, set the guidelines for intervention, plan- 
ning and implementation. For these reasons, the social 
worker must be conscious of the cxp«:tations he/she has 
for adequate family functioning. This global decision 
(family functioning) is comprisod of a number of judg- 
ments about discrete contributions which society expects 
families to make. These usually include: ( 1 ) health and 
physical well-being of family members; (2) providing nur- 
turance, acceptance, and love for family members; (3) 
developing emotional well-being ir^ family members; (4) 
sdcializing family members to societal expectations and 
cultural norms; and <5) assisting family members to 
maximize their individual potential. The complex nature 
of these judgments becomes more complicated in work 
with Native Americans and other ethnic minority f^^ 
lies. It is therefore essential that the social worker siYm 
to achieve a conscious awareness of the frame-of- 
refercncc he/sh^uses for family assessment and the 
knowledge base on which it is predicated. 

In addition to this standard process for professional 
decision making, we are suggesting the use of the dual 
perspective to generate additional considerations for de- 
termining Native American family functioning, thereby 
insuring that an Indian family be assessed in terms of 
both nurturing system and sustaining system. Another 
worker self-awareness that the dual perspective clarifies is 
the fact that the worker often represents th'b sustaining 
(dominant) system to the client. This fact alone may 
alienate the worker from the family he/she wants to help. 
In addition, employees of bureaucratic agencies such as 
BIA, Public Health, etc., often experience conflict be- 
tween the organizational structure and their professional 
orientation and training. The dual perspective helps the 
worker to consciously keep these competing forces in per- 
spective (Ron Lewis, 1976). 

Native American Family Life 

Some general facts about family from both Native 
American and Anglo perspectives are listed side-by-side 
for comparison and to highlight similarities and difl^er- 
ences. iHie list also^demonstrates the values and orien- 
tations regarding families from the n^irtunng system and 
sifrtainmg system perspectives. 
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COMPAKISON OF LIFESTYLES 

(Edwards, 1977; Palcma, 1975; Miller & Bishop, 1974) 



a. 



Nurturing System 
(Native ^erican) 



Non-^itatus seeking ^ 
Decentralized government Family /clan 
governance predominant 
Life family centered 



d. Extended family 

c. Frequent, ongoing contact with relatives 

f. Family, a producing unit of society 

g. Matrilinea! orientation 

h. Loosely continued rules and regulations 



SociaJ Structure 



Sustaining System 
(Anglo-Dominant Culture) 



a. Status seeking ' 

b. Centralizwi government 

c. Life divided between family, work and 
outside interests ! 

d. Nuclear family 

e. Sporadic contact with relatives 

r Family, consuming unit of society 

g. Patrilineal orientation 

h. Legalistic approach to governance 



Economics 



a. Depend on food availability 

b. Sharing of basics of life expected to be cared for 

c. Not accept private ownership of land 

d. Work limited to meeting family needs 

e. Harmony with nature-environment 
r Utilize only what is needed 

g. Slow pace— time sense rhythmical and in 
harmony with surroundings 

h. Present orientation 



a. Money economy 

b. Self-sufficiency 

c. Ownership of land pibmoted 

d. Work ethic 

e. Subdue the earth 

f Accumulation valued 

g. Rapid pace -time an economic commodity 

h. Future orientation 



Family 



a< 
b. 



Family, work centered 
Family, first priority 

c. Discipline thteat from external sources 

d. Discipline in form of threats to physical well-being 
or harmony with environment 

e. Formal education oftet) questioned 
or seen as negative 

f. Family shares common dwelling areas hogan, tepee 

g. Giving valued and expected 

h. Orientation of meeting others' needs 

i. Retiring approach valued 

j. Family members expected to be quiet - respectful 

k. Respect for all things. 
L Dress: modest 



a. Family, activity and support centered 

b. Family may bfc placed last 

c. Discipline from parents 

d. Discipline withdrawal of love-support 

e. Formal education supported and 
highly stressed 

f. Separate living space esteemed and sought 
(own bedroom) * 

g. Receiving often expected (matter of rights) 

h. Self-gratification increasingly stressed 

i. Assertiveness valued 

j. Family members often verbal and 

challenging • 
k. Respect for authority 
1. Dress; sexy 
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Canutmiiicatioa 



a/-Liniited eye contact 

b. Decision-making by consensus 

c. Emotions controlled no words for many emotions 

d. Silence contemplative 

e. AtTectior( not shown publicly 

f. Soft faking voice 



a. Eye contact expected 

b. I>?cision-4j^aking by authority and for 
representation 

c. Emotions expressed- verbalized— 

d. Talk and sharing expected 

e. Encourage open expression of aflfection 

f. More boisterous or louder speaking voice 



Tune 




Time controls 



Courtship 



Structured (Ex Squaw Dance) 



Dating and free choice 



Leisure 



Family-centered 
Participate in total family 



Person/skill/interest 

Centered often away from family 



Death 



a. Little or no ceremony around body 

b. Great fear of dead 

c. Ceremonies in memory of deceased 
as in the ''give-away" 



a. Ceremony over the dead 

b. Fear of dead ridiculed 



The general Native American beliefs and customs 
previously listed have wide variation from tribe to tribe. It 
is therefore necessary for thc-social worker to become 
familiar with the traditional ways of the particular tribe 
to which the family belong Some Navajo customs are 
presented next to illustrate this point. 



Selected Facts About Traditional 
Navajo Family Life 

(Miller & Bishop, 1974) 

The Navajo family structure is basically an extended 
family which includes grandparents, aunts, uncles, cous- 
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ins, nephews, nieces, etc. as kin- not just ''relatives'* who 
may be of casual importance or not a part of everyday life, 
which is true for Anglos. Aunts and uncles can and do 
assume responsibility for training and rearing the chil- 
dren. The eldest female is the head of the domestic house- 
hold. Adults"are greeted by names that define relationship 
rather than given names, such, as "hello, motl^er's 
brother''. An aunt is called "my little mother*'* an uncle 
"my little father'' and grandmother "old mpthcr*". A fam- 
ily relates to two clans the father's and the mother's, 
with the mother's being the dominant one. Blood relatives 
andj<.ian relatives have equal claim for assistance when in 
need. If a Navajo fails to help any member of his cian who 
is in need, he is severely critized by other clan members. 

Navajo infants arc given two names, one at the time of 
their first smile, whicff is secret and known only to family 
members. Later, diildren are given a nickname which is 
often descriptive of cl^n affiliation, occupation, or per- 
sonal characteristics. In recent years, Anglo names have 
been given. ♦ 

Modesty is stressed and the body should be cdver^. 
Traditional clothing- for women consists of velvet blouses 
and anklelength satin skirts and headscarves. Navajo m^n 
dress western style with Icvis, hats and cowboy boots. 
Silver and turquoise jewelry is worn on special occasions, 
especially by the women. 

The roie of the men is in transition and has deteriorated 
over time since the hunter/warrior faction is no longer 
possible. The provider role is dominant. The man repre- 
sents the family in tribal and community interactions. 
With few employment opportunities, men arc frustrated 
and unfulfilled in relation to family expectations. The 
women's role as householders and mothers has remained 
constant, thus assuming higher ^tus than before. 

The NUvajo dwelling may be a hogan, or a house and 
a summer house or a lean-to. A family may have all three. 
The family shares common living and sleeping space in 
each. Certain ceremonies and rituals can only be per- 
formed in the hogan. Navajo ties to the land are strong. 
Certain activities can only take place on the leservation. 

Traditional Navajo diet includes sheep and goat meat, 
fry bread (the staple), coffee with sugar, corn mush and 
potatoes, and some wild edibles such as pine nuts and 
prickley pears. Younger Navajos have taken on Anglo 
eating-.habits. 

Disease is thought to be caused by ever present spirits 
from the supernatural world. Spirits usualKgattack people 
who are ^bought to have violated taboos. AA^ure for illness 
and reniaining wcl! involves getting in tune with nature. 
Many ceremonies are conducted by the medicine man 
(often m the hogan) to restore the sick person to a state 
of well-being. ''Hand trembling" is a type of divination 
most often used to di.scover the exact cause of illness and 
the prescribed ceremony. Most Navajos will use. a combi- 
nation of nuKiern mediCine and ceremonies for medical 
care. Hospitali/ation, however, is reluctantly used be- 
cause of a greater belief in their own medicines and be- 



cause people die in hospitals, as they are believed to be 
plagued with ghosts. A "sing'! is a routine precaution and 
rotection conducted l^fore special events, such as child- 
irth, an operation or a challenging situation. 

Drinking is wide-spread among Navaj^s on and off the 
reservation. Navajos drink for the effect it causes, not for 
the ^aste or social experience. Liquor, usually beer and 
inexpensive wines, is gulped. Drinking is thus seen as an 
escape from anxiety, boredom and as a re^tion from the 
lack of opportunities in response to cultural conflicts. 

Navajos hold a number, of religious beliefs and taboos. 
For them, there arc good and evil forces. The "Hatalii'\ 
or medicine man, uxs chants, prayers, songs, sand paint- 
ings and ceremonies to attract good and to ward off evil. 
A major purpose of life is to Ik in tune with nature. 
Religion is life itself, not a belief in a God unrelated to 
everyday reality. There are many traditional taboos. 
Some examples are: a man may not Ipok at his mother-in- 
law in the eye lest he become blind for so doing; whistling 
and traveling alone at night arc forbidden for fear of 
attracting spirits; nothing struck by lightning Should be 
touched; one should not marry someone in his/her own 
cian; the dead should never be touched. **Peyotc" or "Na- 
tive American Church", a sect that utilizes the **holy 
plant" peyote to produce psychological effects in worship- 
ping, is outlawed on the reservation. Witchcraft is be- 
lieved to exist but it is rarely practiced. It is used to bring 
evil upon someone. As a result, Navajos are careful about 
leaving hair, nail clippings or clothing where they might 
be taken and used by a witch. Werewolves or "skin- 
walkers" are believed in and greatly feared. Witching 
suspicions are against relatives. . 



Family Assessment (The FamiFy Map) 

Virginia Satir, eminent family therapist (Satir, 1972, 
pp. 141-153), developed the concept of family mapping 

■ as a means of understanding the relatedrtess of family 
members to one another and the relatedness of the family 
itself to the community. This is simply a way of making 
a family assessment that specifies the interactional pro- 
cess and lies among family members with their anteced- 
ent behavior and feelings. The social worker needs to 
make a **family-map" for each family being assisted, to 
keep the l^reatment process focused on the family inter- 
actions. ''Family mapping" for Indian families is to deter- 
mine in which of the tribal traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices the individual family members maintain beliefs and 
practices. There is a wide variation among Indians as to 
how "traditional" they are arid as to how they are using 
their Indianness. Therefore, the goal of family treatment 
with Native Americans is helping individuals and families 

i**transcend" the two cultures of which they are a part for 
the pur|X)ses of strengthening the family and maximizing 
their human potential. 
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UNIT TWO: Motivation 



V 



Motivation has b^n described as what a person wants 
and how much he'/she wants it. The motivating pressure 
that creates action toward a goal h^s been explained as 
consisting of the ''push of discomfort and the pull of 
hope*". Three client variables can be utilizcKi by the worker 
to influence or improve motivation. They are: (I) the 
client goals', (2) the client*s discomfort with the problem 
or goal and (3) the client's hope that the problem can be 
solved, or that the goal can be achieved. The balance 
between these variables will be diflferent for each client or 
family. Too much discomfort, too little hope for a d^ircd 
outcome or an undesired goal can result in non-action or 
resistance. The challenge is to establish a working balance 
that maximizes the worker/client problem-solving activ- 
ities (Ripple, pp,25'28). 

Motivation in this study section ''Social Work Practice 
with Indian Families", will be focused on client, moti- 
vation for parental roles and^for family members* accept- 
anipe of parental guidance and major roles for children 
and youth. 

Setting Objecthes 

To assess the client*s motivation for a pa^^fC&lar goal, 
objective or problem, the worker must fe^rir Cl ) what the 
client expects or wants to do about the problem or need; 
(2) what means he/she is willing to u«e in solving the 
problem; (3) what alternative solutionsjfc'ould be accept- 
able to the client; (4) what personal effort and what re- 
sources the client will commit to sbtving the problems; 
and (5) what efforts have been made previously by the 
client. 

This assessment places the client's objectives as focal 
point about which there must be worker/client agree- 
mcnt. In this way, the problem-solving process is linkc^ 
up with what it is the client wants most. The variable of 
goals is central also, because one is motivated in relation 
to specifics. The term "motivation" requires an object; 
one is motivated about something. 

Desire to Change 

The variable of discomfort must be viewed concur- 
rently vyith hope. It is the balance of discomfort and hope 
thai can be altered. Too much discomfort leads to feelings^ 
of hopelessness and despair; actions which engage the 
family in new activities and interactions, and which pro- 



duce tangible results have hope-generating capabilities. 
Such actions have the impact of causing the ftimily mem- 
bers to feel that things can Snd will improve. 

Client discomfort with some kinds of problems may be 
great for Native Americans. Often this discomfort can be 
reduced or removed by using traditional customs as a 
resource. For example, medical care may consist of both 
modern medical methods and the use of a medicine man; 
childbirth may be less stressful bn the reservation or after 
a "sing". Another way to reduce discomfort is to attend 
to the client's physical setting or environment. Many Na- 
tive American families arc living below the poverty level 
and in physical circumstances that detract or hamper 
meeting daily needs. Parents and children laboring under 
sucfi circumstances do not perform at their best societal 
expectations. 

Using the concept of the discomfort-hope continuum, 
the worker can increase hope and decrease discomfort by 
assisting the family in obtaining the necessary "whcrc- 
with-air' for parenting, to make one's work easier or lo 
have more success at it. Examples of this are: insuring 
food is obtained wfien needed, assisting with employment, 
^cufing employment training, improving communication 
skills, or increasing parenting skills and effectiveness. In 
each of these concrete services, attention should be paid 
to specific Indian ways of thinking and doing. Basic need 
meeting may require involving the family matriarch in 
the decision making or the rebuil^^^^i^tended family 
ties, as well as teaching' new skillsJIWways of relating 
within the family per se. x 



Famiiy Fun and Hope 

Another type of family activity that has hope- 
producing qualities is "family fun". It has been said thdt 
good memories, especially those preserved from child- 
hood, act as a source of strength and hope for the future 
(Mandelbaum, p.4). Good memories of family frequcntly 
center around food, play and shared activities; being nur^ 
tured and cared for; and family traditions. Families that 
are existing at near survival levels or families in chronic 
conflict have little time, energy or readiness for "family 
fun'\ The workenscnsing the seriousness of such family 
'situations gets caught up with all the problems and be- 
comes bogged down too. Motivation decreases and frus- 
tration sets in. 



Motiv 
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If family fun h introdueed as a part of the. family group 
ihct^py sessions, a new source of hope and energy is 
generated. Indian tradition supports family and clan piay 
and activities. The worker can re-introduce th«m into the 
struggling family. The family group treatment format is 
tnus expected to contain two parts: (I) time for family 
fun and positive sharing, and (2) a time for family work 
on problems, needs and/dfcjkill development. 

In order to effectively usr programme^l activities (a " 
group work skill) in family therapy, the worker must be 
comfortable with the idea. If one will recall positive fam- 
ily experiences from his/her own childhood, he/she will 
recapture the positive feelings that come from positive 
parent/child interactions (activities). For some families it 
is a game of baseball, for others a hike or water skiing and 
yet another telling stories or having special meals. 

Games, crafts and dancing have a prominent place in 
Indian tradition. The worker needs to become familiar 
enough with ttiem to engage the family members in them. 
Each tribe will have its own variation of the same general 
games, just as Anglos from different^tions of the coun- 
try have variations of the rhythm ^Ad^tej^ used to Jump 
rope. Care. must be taken to honor tribal customs Von- 
cerning the times of year when it is forbidden to play some 
games. 

Programmed activities are used by social group work- 
ers to enhance group participation, to promote d^ired 
group goals, and to change group processes. The worker 
should be clear about the desired outcome the group ac- 
tivity is designed to produce. The group members are 



assisted by the worker to examine (discuss) the activity 
experienced and its impact on the individual members 
and on the group as a- whole. ^'Family fun'\ as a pro- 
grammed activity for family groups, should create j^nse 
of belonging, shared enjoyment among family meAers, 
a feeling of happiness. Such feelings shared withih the 
family generate renewed willingness to cooperate, to work 
on problems and hope for b^cttcr days ahead. 

Perry, a three-year-old boy, was the next to youngest 
child of eleven children. Mrs. **R" was overwhelmed by 
the demands of the large family left to her care when her 
husband deserted. The child^n did^not attend school reg- 
ularly. Clothes, dirty and unfit for wear, were pil^ on 
b^room and closet flo(^rs; meals were really only snacks 
as Mrs. **R*' only cooked when she was "feeling good''; 
her high blood pressure kept her down much of the time. 
The children quarreled and bickered a lot. The social 
worker had .tried to eogage this family in family therapy 
sessions to ''talk over'* their problems; set goals and assign 
tasks to achieve them. Progress was slow; the family 
wouldn't pull together. 

When "family fun" activities were introduced as a reg- 
ular part of family therapy, changes began to occur. 
Mother fixed meals while the children played newly* 
learned games instead of fighting. The housework and 
laundry began to be done on a regular basis, with the 
work chores being divided among the children and ac- 
cepted by them. The worker looked forward to-fhe weekly 
family group meetings, which were both fun and work 
oriented. 



NATIVE AMERICAN GAMES 

Indian games can be grouped into three broad categories: 
. — games of chance - * 
—games of dexterity— 
—games of amusemenli- - 



Gdmes of Chaoce: 

stick games 
hand games 
four-stick games 

hidden ball games, {of moccasin) 



Games of Amusement: 

- shuttlecock 
topcat 
quoitis 

stone-throwing 

shuffleboard 

jackstraws 

swing 

stilts 

tops 

buH-roarcr 
buz/ 

- popgun 
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Games of Amusement— Continued 

—bean shooter 
-cat's cradle 
running races 

Games of Dexterity: 

archery 

snow-snake 
- hoop & pole 
-rmg & pin 

racket 

these below have the use of a ball 
shinny or saddlebags 
double ball 
ball race 
football 

hand-and-foot ball 
tossed ball 
fool-cast ball 
ball juggling 
hot ball 
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Games: "Shinny'^ or ^^Saddlebags^ 

This game is like Lacross, but does not require ex- 
pensive equipment. In place of a Lacu^oss ball, two bean 
ba^s (Tour-by-sevcn inches) are used. The bags are ti^ 
together, with a two-fool length of rope or cloth. A sip6n$ 
stick that resembles a NHL hockey stick is carri^ by 
each player, The bags arc handled by the sticks only, since 
it is against the rules to touch the bags or the rope with 
one's hand or foot. Rough play of any sort is to be discour* 
aged. The bags can be caught in the air, picked from the 
ground or carried towards the goals. Also, the bags can be 
thrown in the air toward the goals. 

The playing areas arc called **prairics'' and are the size 
(roughly) of a football field. The goals at the end of the 
field are marked by two upright posts and a cross-bar ten 
feet off the ground. The players arc divided into **tril»s" 
or forwards, "braves*' or backs and "bucks'* or goal 
keepers. The captain of each team is known as the 
"chief. 

The "chiefs" toss a coin for their { I )^oice of goals and 
(2) first-pick from the players; after this is done, the men 
(women) are placed in their respective places. The play is 
started by one of the chiefs (the one who won the toss) 
taking the bags on his stick and casting them as far as he 
can in the opponent's goal direction. One of the oppwing 
"braves" tries to intercept the bags with his stick- If he 
succeeds, he then runs for the other goal, or passes it off 
to a team member . . . much like U.S. football. The 
opposing team can lift the bags off the stick of a runher 
or catch them as they arc in the air, provided the runner's 
stick or person is not touched. Th^"fair" way to get the 
bags from the opposition is to slip your stick under the 
rope and lift them off the opponent's stick. 

The scoring of the game is as follow^: one **scalp" for 
running over the goal line with the bags; three "scalps" 
for throwing the bags under the cross-bar and between 
the posts; ten ".scalps" for throwing them over the cross- 
bar; and eight "scalps" are scored for having the bags 
catch and hang on the cross-bar or upri^hfafwsts. when 
)i score is made, play is started from center field b^ the 



the dart is a corn cob. At one end of the cob, two feathers 
are attached; at the other end there is a slender, sharp 
stick. 

The players stand some distance from the ball, which is 
placed on the ground. The first player throws; if his dart 
pierces the ball it remains in place. The second player 
throws; if he succeeds there is a tie, if he fails the next 
player throws and so on until all have had their turn. The 
player who pierces the ball most often wins. 

Age: Intermediate 

Players: Unlimited, single group and informal 
PUice: Playground, lawn, field 

Saippties: picc^ of wood, yucca plant, corn oob, feathers 
Activity: (moderate), throwing 
Appral: skill, competition 



Gaines: Wela (Hopi Tribe Game) ^ 

Each player has a dart about a foot long. One end of the 
dart is pointed and a bright-colored feather is fastened to 
the other end. The feathers XisuaJly vary in color. The 
Wela, about 1 5 inches in diameter, is made of broom corn 
or corn husks bound together to form a hoop, the rim of 
which is quite thick. 

One player starts the game by rolling the Wela. As it 
rolls along, each player runs after it and throws his dart 
at the rim; the player whose dart sticks, wlris^^rtK game. 

Age: Intermediate 

Piayars: Unlimited, single group and informal 

Place: Playground, lawn, etc. 

Supplies: darts,hoop 

Activity: (moderate), throwing 

Appeal: competition, skill 

Garner "Clown Game*' 

This century-old game was a great feature of the Zuni 
holiday activities, A soft ball, about 4 inches in diajpeter, 
is used; it is usually stuffed with horsehair and covered 
with buckskin. The players divide and stand on the start- 
ing line with their backs to the goal. On signal, all con- 



side that didn't score. When the bags go "out-of-bounds"^*^""-^stants lie on their backs and place the cord (which is 

attached to the ball and constitutes a loop) arourjd the 
toes of the right foot. At a second signak the players give 
a vigorous kick that sends the ball (lying over their heads 
towards the goal line. Each player then runs to recover 
his/her bail, lies down in the same manner, and again 
flings the ball towards the goal line. The first player to 
send the ball backwards over his head through the goal 
posts wins the game. 

Age: Junior High 
Players: from 4 to 12 
Place: Playground, lawn, field 
Supplies: cord, playground balls 
Activity: (active), kicking, running 
Appeal: competition, skill 



an umpire throws them into the field at the point wviere 
they went out and play resumes. 

Age: Junior High 

Playefs: Unlimited, two-groupVjyf&rmal 
Place: Playground or field 
Supplies: bean bags, sticks 
Activity: running, catching, throwing 
Appeal: competition, skill ^ 
From: Jones, Louis T., Indians at Work and Play, 
San Antonio: The Naylor Co,, 1971. 

Games: tiathamoune or "^Ball and Darts Game'* 

The youth make a ball out of yucca leaves. Any mate- 
rial that can be easily pierced may be used. The body of 
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Otl^r g»me§(Huht, 1950): 



Bail Game 
Ball Kick Game 
Ball Play 
Dodge Ball 
Kinxe 

Seashore F{)Otball 
TossvBall 

(Hunting Games) 
Bead Guessing Gart^e 



Shinny (circle) 
Snow Snake ^ 
Stone Throwiffig Game 
Tokoinawas (Ring and Arrow 
Game) 

Wcla^(Hopi Tribe Game) 
JSttipi^ihg Tops ^ 
Zune (Archery Game) 



(Past-tinjc Gamps) 
Bas-Quoits 
Ouefssing-Game #1 
Guc^ing Game #2 
Hal HaL Jas 
Hathamdune 
Ichapsil tchumpi 

(Making the wood jump) 
Kwai Indao 

Onunlla (Battledore and 

Shuttlecock) 
Qua' Quallis (Ring and Pin) 
Rolling Target 
Snow^Dart 
Shinny^ (Wood) 



(Relay Running Games) 
California Relay 
.Caiifornia Relay Football 
Clown Game , 
Kicking the Stick (Iddi) 
Whirlitig Circles ^ 



(Stunts) 

Indian Wrestling 



From: Hunt, Sarab £ 
A. S. Barnes and Co^ I 



san^ S ports the World Around^ New York; 



Notes on Other Motivation Activities 
For Families: 

Agriculture: Farming was a large'part of many Native 
American's lives; big part of socialization process for kids; 
maize the staple, next-to-oldest strain known still around 
with the Pima and Papago of Northern Arizona (began 
around 200 KX) BC); also farmed other plants, herbs, 
etc.; ought^ot overlook this as potential family activity 
... generates togetherness, common effort, gives rewards, 
feeds people, too. Much reward in seeing ^(i^ething grow 
as w6ll. 

Domesticating AniouUs: Turkeys wpre domesticated in 
the Southwest, bred in ^tjptivity; dogs, horses, bees, 
(fucks, gee^ also tended by Southwest Indians; fish by 
Aztecs; here again, have potential source of activity. 

Hunting: A large part of everyday life for, Soutlfwest 
Indians. / 

nothing: Many different styles of clothing, depending 
on the Indian*s heritage; but was major part of woman's 
work then; may be of interest for people to discover what 
their heritage was clothing-wise; may also be fun to do 
some seiwin^, involve children. 

Crafts: Weaving and pottery the main it^ms here from 
the past; both extremely important to the Indians; both 
pottery and weaving practiced in the Southwest as well as 
the fine art of drying/tanning hides: 

Art: M^ch to be discovered here; manifested itself in 
clothing, blankets, on pottery, in basketry, etc.; uncover- 
ing this area is a rich experience. 

Music and Dance: Same as above; another gold mine 
of motivation building activity. 
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UNIT THREE: Stabilization 



Overview 

Practitioners who work with famili^ undergoing crisis, 
or with chronic probicms; have been ijnprcsscd by the 
lack of order and routine that exists. Such chaos experi- 
ence! by the worker and client alike has a disorganizing; 
depressing effect and tangibly works against family 
grpwth and goal attainment. Of necessity, therefore, a 
first step in th? helping process with such families, Indian 
or non- Indian, is assisting the family achieve a state of 
greater stability in the areas of mwting basic needs and 
in maintaining health. This consists of providing for food, 

. clothing, shelter, preparation of regular meals, obtaining 
health care* and foliowing the prescribed regimes; sup- 
jx>rting children in their school roles and adult members 
in gainful employment. The practice principles involved 

^ here are **bcginning where the client is" and gaining cli- 
ent "acceptance''. Often the worker does not accept the 
fact that needs must be met at this level before the family 
can undertake problem solving activities at other levels of 
concern. Often the problems defined by the worker or 
community are of less concern to the client in terms of 
survival priority. 

This concept requires that the wocker assist the family 
members lo regain {learn for the first time) or to learn 
improved housekeeping skills .^hIS daily living routines 
that produce a more consistent and prcSdictable life. In 
this way, the worker reintroduces basic nc«l meeting 
through care and nurture. This phase of thchelping proc- 
ess requires arfexiblc, caring approach that responds to 
the ''crisis*', or ''problem of the day". It is not'possible to 
neatly partiali/e and focus on one concern for a long-lime 
period. Today, it is getting the children ready for school; 
tomorrow it is going to the doctor. These seemingly un- 
related events are actually composites of the larger pic- 
ture of total family functioning that is experienced by'the 
parents. 

Gradually the pace slows down and longer periods of 
time can be devoted to discussing how each problem was 
solved and how it can be prevented. The worker serVes as 
a role model and often literally directs the family to more 
competent need meeting and problem-solving. Extended 
family members and community resources are 'utilized in 
this phase of social work. The worker serves as a role' 
model for major parenting tasks. Also, the worker acts as 
a broker for obtaining |bods and resources needed to 
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stabilize family funcUoning at a level that supports family 
life at a higher levcl—a level that excels higts risk or 
survival. ^ 

Once the stabilization has begun to occur, coun^ling 
with the family focu^ on the improvements and ho\y 
they were produced ^ving full rcscognition for effort 
tended, for new skills acquired and for sfucccssctf. It is at 
this phase in the helping proc^ that the family group 
treatment sessions take on the dual purpose of *^family 
fun" activities and faiitily problem-solving efforts. 

Worker Role Defined 

In general, the social work techniques employed arc the 
same as used in any social work setting. However, the 
specific nature of the problems, their multiplicity and the 
client's attitudes and behavior in relation to tfiem do 
differ for the Indian segment of the populace. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to adjust and adapt the social work ai>- 
proach accordingly. 

Actimi: The worker needs to be willing t<J take action 
with, for and in behalf of the Indian client. Beginning 
with the first contacts, the worker t^k^ initiative in seek- 
ing the client and in bringing into **the open'' the /act of 
his problem. This direct and forthright stance sets the 
" stage for making a contract of what wtfrk is to be done. It 
increases the client's confidence and trust in the worker 
and makes plain the purpose for his/her intervention. 
These people are used to frankness and do not have a life 
pattern of dealing with subtleties. It is often necessary to 
perform concrete tasjcs with and for the client, especially 
at the, start. In so doing, the worker cannot be fearful of 
the client's dependency. The reality is that the client is 
already in a state of chronic dependency but is not re- 
ceiving the assistance he/she n«ds to become more self- 
dependent; or if help is given, it is too sparse or done 
begrudgingly. It is easy to lose sight of the innate inter- 
dependency that man has upon one another, especially 
when this dependency is expressed in its more primitive 
forms. Sthiple as this may round, it is frequently one of 
the most difficuU responsibilities to assume. Mrs. *T'\ an 
inner-city Indian mothciF, and her four children were 
without electrical and gas service for six months because 
of her severe depression, and inability to budge from the 
house to mal^c the necessary applications. The worker 
could not accept the fact that a 40-ycar-old mother could 
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be so helpless. To alter this situation, it necessitated tak- 
ing Mrs. "F'' by the hand and leading her to the electrical 
and gas companies. Several other trips were made with 
her to enroll her 6- and 7-year-old son^ in school. And 
tl*n she began, on. her own, to clean the house, prepare 
regular hot meals, go to the dentist and the clinic and 
transpoi^Pher children to school. Mrs. **F' has now suc- 
cessfully followed through on a referral to a mental health 
clinic for treatment of her personal problems, which con- 
tinue to cause her lo be anxious and to experience inner 
turmoil. * 

Clients seldom contact the worker except when under- 
going a crisis. Most crises must be met with action of 
some sort, even compcllii|^ the client to inaction as in 
taking a knife away from him or pursuing him into the 
street to prevent his doing something rash -impulsive. 
The efforts of the worker are not always to the' client's 
immediate liking and he/she retorts with hostility or at- 
tempted flight, but ultimately this diminishes as the clieat 
senses the genTincr interest expressed in his behalf and as 
his dependency needs are accepted and responded to, but 
in a way that is in keeping with his/her role or position in 
life and by including him/her in the action. Returning to 
Mrs. "F", we see that it was only the combination of 
action and appealing to her responsibilty to function as a 
mother and helping he^o act like a mother at whatever 
level she could that induced change. The former worker 
had made almost weekly visits in response to telephone 
complaints to exhort Mrs. "F" to clean her house, feed 
her children and apply for utility service. Action is a 
means of communication with these relatively non-verbal 
families. Many of them find it easier to talk when busy 
doing ^mpthing. The ''R" family saw little purpose to a 
discussion of their needs to "pull together*' as a family 
and how it would benefit them to do so until the worker 
engaged them in a project of replacing the legs on the 
kitchen table so tney could cat meals seated together. 
This action was ncqpssary in- spite of the fact that Mrs. 
'*R" had a boyfriend who was often in the home and her 
two oldest sons were 15 and 16-years-old. The worker's 
lessons in understanding the emotional, as well as the 
physical needs of children at different stages of life Ire 
demonstrated when family arguments are interrupted 
and the conflicts of individual interests noted. There are 
many object lessons or life space interviews that can take 
place under these conditions. These peoplc't^ay not have 
the concept that they could do anything to change the 
conditions in their life. They need concrete experiences to 
learn differently. 

Directness: Directness in the worker's approach is a 
must if one expects the client to be "above board". The 
worker must admit the limitations of both his/her agency 
' and .self of what he/she brings to the problem-solving 
endeavor. He/she must be able to assist the client in 
seeing the inconsistencies in his/her words and actiops. 

Giving is essential if these Indian families are to suc- 
cessfully undertake fhc task of socializing their members. 
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This is true because they are in a state of such neediness. 
The w^arker gives of himself/herself and he/she gives in 
kind. The basic needs of these persons (relative to our 
society) often transcend what the agency provides. One 
can survive on a subsistence budget for a limited period of 
time, looking forward to better days. But to have a sub- 
sistence standard of Hving as a way of life is yet another 
matter! Living room furniture, telephones, a graduation 
dress pr suit, travel expenses to the reservation for a re- 
ligious ceremony, burial clothes and the like are norstan- 
dard allowance! As a result, the worker serves as a clear- 
ing house by lining upV:lients with needoi goods available 
from other persons, agencies, bargains, sales, etc. The 
worker gives hope and encouragement for improvement 
through efforts on the client's part and in conjunction 
with others. Expectations for cooperation, for change, for 
work arc communicated but this must be done in keeping 
with the reality of the situaiton. It is not uncommon that 
the need for a IkUct apartment is crucial for a more 
organized, substantial family life to take place, but 
finding a landlord who accepts large numbers of children, 
welfare clients and Indians is next to impossible, Mrs, 
**R" hves in a four-room apartment (actually 3 rooms) 
with her 1 1 children. During the past year the conwrtcd 
efforts of all of her older children, of Mrs. "R'' and the 
worker have failed to produce a solution to this dilemma. 
One must take care not to expect the client to change 
where it is not possiblc^to n^kc change due to lack of the 
necessary means neei|j|d for change. A different course of 
action is required for such instances, namely, social action 
on the part of the worker and encouragement of the client 
to participate in the community activities and movements 
available to him. 

Edttcatloa often takes a more direct form than is 
usual in social work practice -or perhaps it is more accu- 
rate to say than education in its more traditional form. 
The more traditional methods arc of great value and need 
incorporation into the professional Armament. It is not 
uncommon to learn that clients do not know how to do a 
' given task. It is folly and frustrating to all concerned to 
assume that they can discuss or ferret out the alternative 
courses of action germane to the solution of a problem, or 
to the accomplishment of a task, when they lack the 
knowledge and experience for this type of problem- 
solving. Mothers maiy not know what is natural behavior 
for a child of a specific age, especially if the child's drives 
lead him to action that conflicts with her wishes or means 
to provide for him. Not only is it necessary to point out 
this disparity, but also to fill in the knowledge and experi- 
ence gaps so the client understands the conceptual base 
from which the worker makes his/her observations. This 
is followed through by relating to the client's reactions to 
and feelings about the material presented, or the action 
suggested. The client may not become engaged in an easy > 
conversation or interchange and the worker is theff in- 
clined to think' the client is not listening. However, it is not 
uncommon to sec the response in altered or changed be- 
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havior on subsequent visits. The use of books on child care 
and visits to ihc library have proven useful educational 
adjuncts and they enhance the client's fcehngs of self- 
esteem. Not all clients arc illiterate and many arc very 
intelligent. Educational goals related to housekeeping 
may be essential to help the client become more socially 
'acceptable to others and to enhance the solution of other 
problems, such as improved school attendance and mov- 
ing lo better housing. One cannot assume he/she under- 
stands what the client wishes to convey. Communication 
barriers do exist, but systematic exploration, close follow- 
ing of the gist of the discussion and frankly admitting 
one's failure to comprehend arc standby techniques that 
work. On the other hand, many clients arc very expressive 
and amazingly articulate. 

Oeniing witii worker and diedt differences requires 
open discussion between the races of what arc usually 
**forbiddcn issues" (topics). The worker may be perceived 
by the clients as being aligned with the power structure 
that has, or is believed to have, kept them or made them 
ineffectual. They may envy the advantages oT the work- 
^•fcte personal life and thus find it difficult to accept that 
the worker is sincere in wanting to help. The worker may 
be accused of havirig no more personal interest than doing 
his/her job as a means of livelihood. 

Authority: The use of authority is applicable to work 
with clients. Most of the clients arc captive in that they 
have no choice but to be on assistance and have to open 
their homes lo the worker. The worker is accurately seen 
to have the authority to drastically influence the client's 
life for good or for evil, the fear being that it mil be used 
improperly. The worker has the task of gaining the cli- 
ent's confidence while at the same time adhering to the 
rules and regulations of the agency. The worker has an- 
other authority the authority of knowing the facts, or of 
possessing the means and skills accessary to solve the 
client's problems. All professional intervention is predi- 
cated upon this principle. The authority which rises out of 
this arrangement is often the authority of a wise, experi- 
enced and loving parent. Since many of the clients are 
immature in their psychological development, they often 
need, want and ask for controls. Under these conditions, 
the social worker is perceived as a parent figure who may 
warn, admonish, set limits, praise, and reward some- 
times with hun^pr, but always with the objective of help- 
ing the client grow in his problem-solving capacity, 

Mrs. **H", an Indian widow in her mid-forties, 
presented herself as an extremely weak, fragile, incompe- 
tent mother who was pathologically dependent on her 
12->5ear-oId son for survival. She was unable to go any- 
where without him, even if it required his absence from 
school. In spite of chronic, gross neglect of the boy and 
herself, including malnutrition, shoddy housekeeping, 
and a drinking problem, no action had been attempted to 
place the child/ Mrs. *'H'* openly declared that removal of 
her son from the home would kill her as she would refuse 
food until he was returned to her. On several occasions. 



the school officials had attempted court action on a dc- 
pe/idency petition, but each time the workers prevailed in 
Mrs. '*H's" behalf. The situation continued over a period 
'of five years. Finally, the principal filed for court action 
again, but this time the worker supported this plan and 
presented Mrs. "H" with the fact of th^is action by the 
school and reality on which it was based. Contrary to all 
p^t predictions, Mrs. "H" did not collapse. She re- 
sponded to the challenge by acknowledging how she had 
neglected her son and she cooperated with a detailed 
program, outlining her duties as a homemaker and 
mother. She attends clinic regularly, her malnutrition has 
gone, she is no longer drinking and she is attending to her 
son's physical needs for clean clothing, regular meals and 
a clean home. It was only as Mrs. **H'' was faced with her 
problems by the authority of the community, demanding 
that she change, that she acknowledged her part in the 
difficulties and agreed to change. The positive client- 
worker relationship made it possible for Mrs. "H" to 
respond positively to the expectations rather than experi- 
ence them aSk threats or criticism. 

Coordinator: The role of coordinator among services is 
as old as social work itself; yft, it is a function that is not 
consistently assumed. With multi-problem families it is 
essential. Services provided individual family members 
are likely to be so specialized that the total family is not 
considered. At the same tniic, the success of any individ- 
ual service is directly dependent on the support and coop- 
eration of the parents or of the total family group. Just as 
it is necessary for the social worker to confer with other 
professionals rendering services to point out the needs and^ 
situation of the total family, it is also necessary for the* 
worker to interpret to the total family the essential nature 
of their support of individual members and to note how 
they may be handicapping their efforts. The activity 
needs to be an ongoing part of the total problem-solving 
process and not brought into play only in response to 
emergencies or when all else has failed. 

Interceder. It not uncommonly falls on the worker to 
act as an inteceder between the cold, cruel world of reality 
and the client. The worker becomes the **bu(Ter'' or th^' 
"fixef" the person to drain off the angers from the com- 
munity, to request another chance, or to ask a favor in 
behalf of the client. Such requests must be realistic in 
term.s of ( i ) what is asked of the persons providing ser- 
vices to the client, an^ (2) what the client is asking 
for and why. Mrs. **R'' implored the worker to accom- 
pany her to high school to protest her son's transfer 
to a continuation .school. It was learned the boy had been 
involved in delinquent and truanting activities over an 
extended period of time, with his mother refusing to coop- 
erate with the school and justifying her son's activity. The 
social worker pointed out Mrs. *'R"'s conflict with the 
school and its irrational base which dated back to her own 
conflict with the schools as a student herself. The worker 
appealed to her wish to have her son accept rules and 
laws, showing how her behavior with the school demon- 
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stralcd to her that she did not really expect him to follow 
the rules. She was able to sec the disparity between her 
words and i^ctions and to change her behavior sufficiently 
to support the disciplinary action of the school and to help 
^ her son benefit by it. Many clients do not have the "know- 
how'* to communicate their needs or they are so *'brow- 
beatcn" that thi;y will not risk asking for help again. Tb^ 
come to accept the role of second-class citi/enship, but 
resent their helplessness. 

Mrs. "W* had "accepted the worker's encouragement to 
enroll her five-year-old son in the Headstart Program. As 
she waited to make her application, she overheard the 
interview of an unwed mother (like herself). The woman 
was disparaged for her. ADC status, her being an unwed 
mother and for not working. Mrs, **W" resolved not te go 
through sirriilar treatment, so she answered in her inter- 
view that she was married and employed along with her 
husband. She reveled in the reaction of her interviewer 
"Now that's what I call a real ladyP In order to be 
extended common courtesy, she was oblig^to fabricate. 

Clients are not always wrong -in fact,^hey are fre- 
quently right! When this is true, they need to he told so 
and supported by constructive action on their behalf. 
Their individual qualities (characteristics) arc too com- 
monly fused into the stereotyped picture of the AdC 
mother who is lazy, tinmarried, neglectful of her children, 
and jiut to make a fl^LdoUar. The worker must point out 
the reality of the indi^klual when clients are viewed er- 
roneously by the landlords, the school officials, etc. Mrs. 
"M", a landlatiy, phoned the district office to serve 
five-days' notice on Mrs **G" because of her poor house- 
keeping standards, stating Mrs. "G" wants something for 
nothing; The worker knew this was not true and told the 
la^ndlady so. Her reply was that the worker's standard 
must be very low, too. She refused to-accept the worker's 
offer to take a tour of Mrs. **G"'s apartment to establish 
her complaints. The worker appealed to the landlady to 
cxplam the^reasons for her anger with the client, where- 
upon it was learned that the d^ftni had threatened to 
withhold rent if some minor repairs (six months pending) 
were not made immediately. Again, the worker supported 
the client in her right to the services normally provided 
tenants. This discu.ssion with the landlady was later 
shared with the client, along with the fact that the worker 
would go to renter's court if needs be to prevent eviction 
^^^^^jfi-unjustiticd grounds. 

The worker also has the responsibility to question pro- 
cedures and policy that defeat the purposes of helping the 
client l or example, psychological tests are used with 
culturally deprived children to label them '^retarded" for 
the purfX)se of leg^ally and administratively excluding 
children of kindergarten and first grade age when classes 
arc overcrowded. It is not infrequent thai the social 
worlfcr finds htmself/herself standing hand-iiKhand with 
the client, shakmg his fist at the institution thaV is set up 
to help {K-ople, frustrated and unable to do^nytViing but 
protest* It is then one senses the powerless positi(»i of the 
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poor and of the helpers of the poor! It is at such times that 
bold relief is cast on the need for a more comprehensive 
and total approach to fight poverty and to assist persons 
caught in its grips. 

' As far as Native American families are concerned, the 
worker's efforts can be seen as trying to help the family 
attain or regain harmony with nature or life itself. 

Study Questions 

1. How can the dual perspective help social workers bet- 
ter serve Indian families? 

2. How can we define ^'motivation" in child/family 
work? 

3. What is the critical balance between "discomfort and 
help"? 

4. How can "family fun" generate hope? 

5. List five worker activities related to the goal of estab- 
lishing stability in chaotic families. 

6. How does the worker's expectations with regard to 
*7amily functioning*' influence the social work process 
arid outcome? 

7. Compare and contrast Native American and Anglo 
cultural expectations for the family. 

8. How would you define the concept of the dual perspec- 
tive? 
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There are few subjects in the history and law of the 
United States on which public views arc more erroneous 
and misinterpreted than on the subject of Indian affairs. 
The government is aware of the fundamental premise that 
the An^rican Indian does have a unique and distinct 
rclationsnip with the Federal divemment as best out- 
lined in the Northwest Ordinance which reflects tlilml 
claims of sovereignty, self-government, and the right » be 
represented in any action of the United States which 
affects the lives, rights and profwrty of Indians. 

Probably no group of prople in the Unitwi Statra has 
been more studied and less understood than the American 
Indian. Most of the material depicting and written about 
them has been written by non-Indians, so that some inter- 
pretations/might be question^. However, knowt^ge 
about the American Indian community in its unique role 
is both increasing and changing. In order to grasp a com- 
prehensive interpretation of the American Indian com- 
muni^. it is necessary that you, as a service provider, view 
this handbook as part of an interrclat«i framework for 
guiding you throTigh a sequence of histoncal and legis- 
lative events which, in turn, affect and influence the 
American Indian community, their past heritage and 
fheir present status. This review is basic to understanding 
f the behaviors and requirements of the American Indian 
community and is to serve as a guide for the student sbcial 
worker and practitioner who needs to gain more knowl- 
edge about legislation and policies thfi^t interrelate and 
apply to work performance with the American Indian 
community. 

r International Law And Its Implication For 
The American Indian 

F'rrst mention of the necessity of a civilized nation 
treating with the Indian tribes to secure Indian consent to 
cessions; of land or changes of political status was made in 
15.^2 by Francisco de Victoria, who had been invited by 
the Fmpcror of Spain to advise on the rights of Spain in 
the New World. V 

Smce the Indians were true owners, dc Victoria held, 
discovery could confey no title upon the Spaniards, for 
title by discovery can be justified only where property is 
ownerless. Thus, dc Victoria concluded, even the Pope 
had no right to partition the property of Indians, and in 
the absence of a just war, only the voluntary consent of 



the aborigines could justify the annexation of their terri- 
tory. The theory of Indian tkk put forward by de Victoria 
oime to be accepted by future authors of the international 
law during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuri^. 

The idea that land should be acquired from Indians by 
treaty involved three assumptions: ( 1 ) that both parties to 
the tre^y are sovereign powers; (2) tHat the Indian tribe 
has a transferable title of some sort to the land in ques- 
tion; and (3) that the acquisition of Indian lands could hot 
safely be left to individual colonists but must be con- 
trolled as a governmental monopoly. 

During the Colonial period through 1871, about 800 
formal and informal treaties were concluded between the 
sovereign Indian nations, European countries and what 
later became the United States. 

The British Colonial government exemplified and ap- 
plied the idea of sovereignty by dealing with the tribes in 
essentially the same manner as it dealt with the European 
nations in the facets of trade, diplomacy and war. 

II Early Historical And Policy Development 
Periods In Federal-Tribal Relations 

The Federal government has always viewed itself *as 
having dominant authority in issues of Indian jurisdic- 
tion. This claim, based upon the U.S. Constitution and 
guardian theory, is upheld in many case laws. 

The United States Constitution (Article 1, Section 8» 
Chapter 3) grants to Congress the power . . . to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes.'' Treaties and acts 
requiring federal licensing of trade with Indian tribes are 
based on this clause. The Worchester v. Georgia decision 
found that this grant of au^horityj^ivcs Congress the 
power of war and peace, treaties ana regulation of com- 
merce . . . with the Indian tribes. It further held that 
"these powers comprehend alt that is required for the 
regulation of our intercourse with the Indians''. Federal 
authority over Indian matters is further strengthened by 
the constitutional grant to the President of power to make 
treaties by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
(Article 1 1, Section 2, Chapter 2). 

Within this cons,titutionaI federat government frame- 
work, Indian tribesi do continue to maintain a special and 
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unique status because of historic treaties, federal legis- 
lation and Supreme Court decisions which have recog- 
nized Indian tribes as sovereign, domestic dependent 
nations. This umque retationship was recognized and es- 
tablished by the federal government, as is exemplified jn 
early American history when, shortly after adoption of 
the United States Constitution, the Federal Congress en- 
acted legislation which specifically affected the Ameri^n 
Indian tribes. The First Indian .Nonint^rcourse Act was 
passed in 1 790. This Act provided that "no sale of lands 
made by any Indians within the United States shall be 
valid to any person or to any states unless the same shall' 
be made and duly executed at some public treaty held 
under the authority of the United States". The Non- 
intercourse Act thus was designed to preserve and protect 
the unique Indian occupancy of and control over Indian 
lands. Furthermore, the Nonintcrcoursc Act has also 
' formed the basi$ for the historic trust relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Indian tribes even in the 
absence of a formal treaty. In another example, the Su- 
preme Court also confirmed-that American Indian tribis 
did enjoy a unique legal status when in Worchester v. 
Georgia, they ruled that the laws of Georgia could have 
no force and effect on.the Cherokee Nation. The concept 
of Indian tribal sovereignty became a part of the supreme 
law of the land, but it also said the sovereignty of tribes 
is limited. In Cherokee Nation v. Georgia in 1831, Chief 
Justice John Marshall equated tribes to domestic dc- 
pcn^lcnt nations that were protected. by a trustee re- 
lationship with the Federal Government. Because of these 
two Supreme Court decisions and legislative policies, in- 
ternal self-governing powers of an Indian tribe continue 
to exist, unless the federal Congress expresses differently. 
The Supreme Court has recognized that foieral pre- 
emption has exclusive -powers over Indian tribes. But, 
general federal policy regarding Indian tribes has not 
been as consistent as federal claims of dominant author- 
ity. Fluctuating congressional attitudes in its history of 
policy development toward Indians has varied exten- 
sively, running from one extreme to another, again de- 
pending on the tempo of the limes. The current policy of 
self-determination of Indian tribes was preceded by poli- 
cies of isolation, of assimilation, and by grants of specific 
authority to the states grants which were later revoked 
by Congress. "V 

Beginning in the early 19th century. President Andrew 
Jackson's policy of relocating Indians to the West was 
implemented and continued through the 19th century. 
The policy of the federal government was to create reser- 
vations for Indians and to put Indians on small tracts of 
land so that the remaining western lands would be avail- 
able for settlements. In the i'gOO's federal policy changed 
from isolation to assimilation and acculturation. 

By the 1880's, a new federal policy was adopted ujidcr 
the Allotment Act (1887) to destroy the special status of 
the tribes. The Act was designed to encouri^igc "civiliz- 
ation" of the Indians, giving them private individual own- 



ership of a particular parcel of land with the power to sell 
land previously held collectively by the tribe. The theory 
was that the Indian would bca)me a family farmer, like 
the non-Indian western settler. The attotment scheme 
soon brought dbouX a wholesale loss of Indian land (al- 
most 100 million to 48 million^acres as compared to over 
1 36 million acres in 1 887) and seriously eroded both Indi^ 
an self-government and Indian reservation culture. 

Congress shifted policy again by rejecting the Dawes 
Act policy of the allotment system when in 1934 it en- 
acted the Indian Reorganization Act. This Act was 
prompted by the desire of Congress to stop further alien- 
ation of tribal land and to rejuvenate tribal government. 
The Act provided for the incorporation of the^ tribes and 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws. In general, ' 
today's tribal council form of Indian government largely 
stems from this Act, although a number of Indian tribes 
had maintained constitutional self-government prior to 
1934, and still others rejecttxi the self-government con- - 
tained in the Indian Reorganization Act. Although in- 
creased and needed autonomy and power were achieved 
by Indian tribes through the Indian Reorganization Act, 
the development of democratic tribal governments ended 
the family-line or chieftain form of rule that had pre- 
vailed throughout the ages. 

HI ModeFfi Historical And Polic^Development 
Periods In Federal-Tribal Relations 

In the late 1940's and early I950's, again a major 
reversal in federal policy toward Indians occurred when 
"termination'' was introduced. This policy, as reflected by 
Bureau of Indian ^flfairs action between 1948 and 1953, 
sought to end or ^'terminate" the federal responsibility for 
and special relationship with/ Indian tribes, and thereby 
abrogate the unique legal-social stjitus of Indian tribes 
based upon their aboriginal sovereign rights and status as 
domestic dependent sovereignties, 

The uhimate effect of this policy on Indian tribes 
meant that all statutes pertaining to Indians would no 
longer be applicable; that the federal programs and ser- 
vices provided to Indians solely on th4 basis of their status 
as Indians would cease; and federal protection would no 
longer be provided for Indian lands and other natural 
resources. (The political, social and cultural effects of this 
'^termination policy" magnified). 

In 1953, Congress adopted House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 expressing the policy of termination and fol- 
lowed this in the same year with enactment of Public Law 
83-280, and then in 1954 with laws ^rminating the 
Klamath and Menominee Reservations. Here again is an 
example of Congress in its fluctuating attitude toward 
Indian policy development. The very tribal protections 
once confirmed by Congress in the Nonintercourse Act 
against both non-Indian and state intrusion were being 
dismantled by the Indians' own trustee. 
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This action of lerminalion was devastating not only for 
the tribes terminated but for the entire American Indian 
community. For exarmplc, termination severely undercut 
tribal seif-contidence because tribes lacked the proper 
authority to combat non-Indians and the states on one 
hand and to resist the disintegration of the federal trust 
relationship on the other hand, Indian fears of termina- 
tion were well founded. 

Public Law 83 280 was signed by President Eisen- 
hower on August 15, 1953. The express purpose of the 
Act was to grant broad discretionary authority to the 
states to assume civiLand criminal jurisdiction over In- 
dian reservations within their borders. Prior to the pas- 
s^e of Public Law 83 280, state jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations was pi«scribed by specific statutes approved 
by Congress or judicially recognized because of the in* 
volvemcnt of non-Indians. And jurisdiction over civil and 
criminal matters between Indians on their reservations 
was vested in either tribal governments or the federal 
government / 

1 he Public Law 83 280 legislation was ap^nwOT by 
Congress in the face of strenuous Indian opposition and 
denied consent of the Indian tribes affected by the Act. 
Under P.L. 83 280, the states were divided into three 
categories, each beirig created somewhat differently with 
regard to how they might assume jurisdiction over tHe 
reservation. Six states were given direct jurisdiction, 
thirty-six were empowered to assume jurisdiction and 
eight were empowered to assume jurisdiction if they 
amended their constitutions. 

The Indian people viewed the passage of P.L. 38 280 
as an added dimension of the dreaded **termination 
policy". Since the inception of its passage, the statute has 
been criticized and opposed by tribal leaders throughout 
the nation because of its direct violation of treaties, exec- 
utive orders, federal laws, and the sovereign status of 
Indian tribes and their governments. It should be noted 
that the representatives of several tribes of Indians gave 
testimony against the passage of P.L. 83 280. In addi- 
tion, tribal governments declared tha* the Act w^is 
deficient in that it failed to fund the states who assumed 
jurisdiction and as a result, vacuums of ia\^ enforcement 
protection have tKCurred. They further declared that the 
Ah had resulted in complex jurisdictional problems for 
federal, state and tribal governments. 

An example w^ the state of Washington which was a 
key state for the [x>licy of termin^ition. The state amended 
Its code and assumed specific criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion over Indian reservations in eight subject areas with- 
nut ( onsrnt of the tribe and provided an option for tribes- 
to total st.fc^ jurisdiction. The eight subject areas are: 

1 ( ompuls<)r> schcH)l attendance 

2 Adoption 

V Mental illness 

4 Juvenile delinquency 



5. Public assistance 

6. Operation of motor vehicle on public roads 

7. Dependent children 

8. Domestic relations 

Again, in the state of Washington, many Indians be- 
lieved that the state, in assuming this responsibility, did 
not fully consider the needs of the Indian citizens. Despite 
this express assumption of responsibility, even a cursory 
look at available 1972 statistics (Washington State, De- 
partment of Social Health Services, Council of Govern- 
ments, Book of States, 1972 & 1973) seemed to indicate 
that Washington State was delivering fewer assistance 
benefits to its Indian citizens than to its non-Indian resi- 
dents. But Washington docs not stand alone in this 
respect. Further inquiry into other P.L. 83 280 states also 
indicated that there were some serious inequities in the 
delivery of justice and social services to the Indian 
citizens. 

Because of continued opposition to this law as an im- 
pairment to Indian progress and planning, in 1968 
P L. 83 280 was significantly amended by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. This Act, as amended, rcquitwl that 
the tribal consent to a state's assumption of criminal 
and/or civil jurisdiction b^^dbtaincd before such jurisdic- 
tion could be effective and that such consent be man- 
ifested by a majority vote in a tribal referendum. The 
amendments also authorized the federal government to 
accept the retrocession of jurisdiction from those states 
that had assumed it under the P.L. 83 280 statuXe. As a 
result, litigation concerning P.L 83 280 continues by the 
Indian people. 

Recently, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals upheld a 
suit brought by the Yakima Tribe against the state of 
Washington contesting the seeking to overturn P.L. 
83 280 on the Yakima Reservation. 

In early May, 1977, the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals announced its decision to overturn a Washington 
law gran^ting the state jurisdiction in criminal actions 
occurring on non-Indian lands within the Yakima Indian 
reservation. The court also ruled unconstitutional sections 
of the law which granted the state jurisdiction over the 
already listed eight social service areas. 

IV Contemporary Historical And Policy Devel- 
opment Periods In Federal-Tribal Relations 

In the 1960's and during the 1970's, federal policy has 
once again shiAcd. Perhaps the turbulent events of the 
1960's caused a reassessment of Indian policy and the 
congressional goal of assimilation and termination was 
again suspended. A series of events occurred during this 
period of time which was very significant and when con- 
fiidered as interelated events, Indian tribes were again in 
a position to protect and assert their tribal, treaty and 
reservation rights. 
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The following depict the important occurrences during 
this period of time; 

r. The enactment in 1966 of the Tribal federalJurisdic- 
lion Act provided for the U.S. District Court jurisdic- 
tion in those cases where the U. S. Attorney declines to 
bring action. As is observed in the Department of In- 
terior report, the tribes would then have access to the 
Federal courts through their own attorneys. It can, 
therefore, b* seen that the bill provides the means 
whereby the tribes are assured of the same judicial 
determination whether the action is brought in their 
behalf by the U.S. Government or by their own 
attorneys. 

r 

2. In 1968, Congress enacted two important parts of the 
Indian Civil Rights Act, The first part of the Act 
specifically provided that in the future, no state wuld 
assume either civil or criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
country without "the consent of the Indian tgbe oc-. 

" cupying the particular Indian country or part thereof 
which could be affected by such assumpt^n''. The bill 
also protects tribal members from arbitrary and capri- 
cious actions by tribal governments and secures for 
tribal members those broad constitutional rights pre- 
viously granted other Americans from unauthorized 
actions by federal and state governments. 

3. The Indian Financing Act of 1974 established an In- 
dian revolving fund to promote the economic 
development of reservation Indians and Indian organ- 
izations. In addition to a revolving loan fund, Congress 
established interest subsidies, Indian business grants 
and authorized the Small Business Administration and 
other federal agencies to give special emphasis to the 
economic needs of American Indians. 

4. Congress, in a 1975 joint resolution, established the 
American Indian Policy Review Commission made up 
of three members of the Senate, three members of the 
House of Representatives and five Indian members. 
The Commission was authorized to make a compre- 
hensive study of Indian affairs. 

5. The Indian Self 'Determination and Education Assis- 
tance Act, Public Law 93 638, was, signed into law (jp 
January 4, 1975, by President Ford, 
The Act has two titles. Title I provides for contracting 
A^th the Secretary of the Interior or Health, Education 
amt^'-WeTnThUlar^rt^ delivery of services to Indians. 
Title I Aoc% not makcSn^Niicw law. Rather, it consoli- 
dateli and ccxlifies the authoritj?^ contract with Indian 
organi/ations found in the Snyder Act, the Johnson 
O'Malley Act and the Buy Indian Act, Title 11 amends 
the Johnson O'Malley Act by reinforcing the role of 
Indian parents iri Indian education and authorizes the 
contracting for tribally operat^d^ schools. Congress' 



purpose for enacting the Indian Self-Detcrmination 
and Education Assistance Act was: 

To promote maximum Indian participation in the 
government and education of the Indian people; to 
provide for the full participation of Indian tribes in 
programs and services conducted by the Federal 
Government for Indians and to encourage the devel- 
opment of the human resources of the Indian people 
(S. 93- 682, H,R. 93 -1600). 

Basically, the Act is intended to place the adminis- 
tration of many federal service programs for r^crva- 
tion Indians in the hands of Indians themselves: It 
provides the tribes with added options to manage their 
programs based on their \>wn -assessment of needs, 
goals and objectives. 

Because of some negi^tive past government policy ex- 
periences, some tribes fear that this Act will cause 
them to lose services and financial support, but others 
don't. For example, TJie Navajo Tribe has exercised 
the option to administer some of their programs under 
this law, particularly in the areas of education, health 
and social service. They are also initiating and imple- 
menting managenjcnt systems which will strengthen 
overall tribal government. 

6. P.L. 93-203, The Comprehensive Employment aM 
Training Act of 1973, in which the Congress rTCOg- 
nizes a compelling need for Indian Manpower Pro- 
grams and^ncludes Indian tribes among the Special 
Targets Groups in Title III to receive funds for the 
operation of C.ET.A. programs. 

7. P.L 94-437, The Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act (Scptemt^r 20, 1976) states, *'A major national 
goal of the United States is to provide the quantity and 
quality of health services which will permit the health 
status of Indians to be raised to the highest possible 
level and encourage maximum participation of Indians 
in the planning and management of those services". 

8. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 authorizes Indian gov- 
ernments to administer Food Stamp and/or Food Dis- 
tribution Programs for reservation residents. 

V Implica^ons Of Historical Sections For So- 
cial Workers 

When dealing with any grousi of people, particularly a 
largely economically and educationally disadvantaged 
segment of the population, to adequately represent and 
advocate for their individual and collective concerns, a 
dedicatedsocial worker is in i^any cases obliged to famil- 
iarize^Jhmiself /herself with the labyrinth of laws and 
tjjjKlrical events which played an important role in deter- 
mining the present condition. 



FEDERAL-INDIAN POLICY PERIODS 



Although Fe4eral-!ndian policy periods fluctuate and overlap, they can be roughly divided into 
seven major periods. The foliowing chart depicts the periods and their most significant legis- 
lation. 



PERIOD 



TIME 



EVENT 



1 . Treaty Period 



1 7th Century - - 1,871 
(pre-Federal) 



2. Removal Period 



1830 




Numerous treaties signed with colon- 
izing European nations and later with 
new U.S. Government. Period ends with 
the congressional decision to discontinue 
making treaties with Indian tribes. 



Indian Remov;aI Act to the decision to 
op«n up the Indian territory, west of the 
Missi^ippi to settlement. It became gov- 
ernment policy to set aside reservations 
for Indian tribes. 



3. Reservation Period 



1850's 



laintenance of the reservation system to 
le i»ssage to the Land Allotment Act, 

)awes &veralty Act) which distributed 
HotmeiHs of land to individual Indians 

id thus bi^ke up trit«l landholdings. 



4. Land Allotment 



1887- 



1934 Land Allotment Act to the jwssage of the 
Indian Reorganization Act which re- 
versed the trend to break up tribal lands 
. and self-rule. Also passed ''^n 1 934 was the 
Johnson O'Malley Act which allows the 
Federal Government to contract with 
states and other agencies to deliver spe- 
cial services to Indians. 



5. Indian Reorganization 
Period 



1934- 



1953 Indian Reorganization Act to the enact- 
ment of House Concurrent Resolution 
108 which terminated the special services 
provided through the BIA to tribes. 



6. Termination Period 



1953- 



1968 



House Concurrent Resolution 108 to 
President Johnson's call for an ofricial 
end of tribal termination- policy and the 
need to support 'tribal "self- 
determination without termination". 



7. Self-Determination 



1968- 



present 



Following the policy reversal in 1968, 
P.L. 93-638, The Indian Self-Determinax 
tion and Educational Assistance Act of 
1975 was paSvSed along with other com- 
pleiTientai'y policy decisions—like the 
Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978, PL. 
95-608 — which further commits Federal 
policy to the support of self-determina- 
tion without termination. 
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As any effective rhetorician is well aware, to speak with 
authority and thereby possess competency in convincing 
persuasion over decision-making individuals or grouf:^, 
one must \k able to identify, describe, and thereby convey 
the origin of the particular issue. To reproduce the past, 
and in turn use it as data to shed light upon the present, 
is a tactical quality of major importance for those con- 
cerned wit^ the often difficult and always complex task of 
working toward the overall improvement of American 
Indian social conditions. 

Obviously, many obstacles are to the disadvantage of 
the aspirations of tribes to govern themselves. However, 
one thing in the favor of tribes, ironically, is^a number of 
majot;^ie^aI and policy decisicms made ovefthe past few 
centuries which, when examined, stress self-rule and em- 
power tribes* legal arguments regarding sovereignty. 

For^a social worker in an Indian community who from 
time to time is called upon to assume an advocacy role on 
behalf of the local tribe(s) (sub-committee hearings, pos- 
ition papers, grant proposals, jurisdiction of tribal juve- 
nile court V. county probation office, etc), the ability to 
evoke enforcing prec^ent decisions is a powerful tool. 

In addition to its primary goal of defending or enlarg- 
ing tribaliyights, the ability to cite and otherwise utilize 
this type of legal-advocacy role is also a strong factor in 
developing healthy, positive interpersonal relations with 
members of tribal councils and other local Indian leaders. 

Finally, an assumption is made in this section that has 
implications for social workers in Indian communities, 
namely, that few individuals —including social workers, 
social welfare policy-makers and administrators, public 
officials and, in many cases, tribS! members themselves-- 
are fully aware of the special tribal-Federal relationship 
upon which important decisions should be bas^. Social 
workers, as well as the lay public for that matter, should 
rcali/c that in most, legal/policy clashes between tribes 
and other sovereign entities (federal government, states, 
cityj^ouncils, school district boards, etc.), the tribes 'arc 
seldom demanding new or additional rights or favors. 
Contrarily» the issues almost always focus upon whether 
or not the Fcderal Government will uphold what it has 
already obliged itself to do. Here again the social worker 
can play a vital role iri*conveying this reality to pertinent 
individuals and groups in the community. 

VI . Acts Of Congress And Policy Sp^ifically 
Affecting Child/ Family Services 

The system for delivery of goods and services to Indians 
by the federal government fourtd its beginning in early 
treaties. In recent years such services have been con- 
tinued, partly as a result of the' failure of the states to 
render certam essential public services to the Indians, 
because of their special relation to the federal govern- 
ment. The history of providing services to Indian tribes 
has always been the primary responsibility of the federal 
government, but certain states and local governments do 



provide financial assistance to Indians on the same basis 
as they do for non-Indians. The following are some key 
legislative acts which grant authorization for providing 
certain welfare services to American Indians: 

1. The Snyder Act of November 2, 1921 set the authority 
for BIA programs including social service and general 
assistance programs. 

The Assistant Solicitor in the Interior for Indian 
Affairs rendered a view in 1971 that the Act "au- 
thorizes the expenditure of funds for purposes within 
the named program categories (benefit care and assis* 
tance) for the benefit of any and all Indians, of what- 
ever degree, whether or fiot members of federally 
^ recognizee tribes and without regard to residence, so 
long as they are within the Unit^ States/' 

The BIA social services program has three major areas 
of responsibilty. They are: 

A. to provide financial assistance (called general as- 
sistance) to needy Indian families; 

B. to provide counsel and guidance to Indians with 
family problems or other serious social problems; 

. C. to provide child welfare services. 
The child welfare service program includes foster home 
finding, assistance with the placement of children in 
foster homes when jiving in their own homes is not 
possible or desirable; identification of handicapped In- 
dian children in need of special care and arrangements 
for such care and provision of services and consultation 
to tribal courts so as to assist thcjn in carrying out more 
effectively their responsibilities toward Indian children 
and famili^. , - 

2. Indian Citizenship Act of 19}4 Prior to President^ 
Coolidgc*s approval of the citizenship bill, approxi-^ 
mately two-thirds of the Indians were already citizens 
due to previous treaty agreements. The conferral of 
general citizenship, however, had the effect of bringing 
pressure on the states to treat Indians as other citizens, 
to grant them all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
non-Indians -particularly in regards to the receiving 
of services. It should be noted, however, that Indians 
did not gain the right to vote jn aJl the states until* 1 948*. 

3/The Johnson O'Malley Act of 1934 was another 
significant piece of legislation which was passed during 
the '*New Deal". It provided that contracts be^ made 
with the states (and later as amended with institutions) 
for- educational, medical, agricultural^and social ser- 
vices to tribes. 

4. Social Security Act of 1935. In 1936, the Solicitor of 
the'^Interior Department rendered an opinion' which 
held that the Social Security Act was appliottble to the 
Indians. The Act contemplates three types of direct aid 
by states in cooperation with the federal governmoH|.* 
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In connection with these thts^ types of direct aid, it 
was determined that as a itatc plan must be "in effect 
in all political sub-divisions of the state*', and as Indian 
reservations j^re included within states, counties, and 
other politico subdivisions, Indians arc entitlai to ^iid 
under state plans. 

Individual Indians are essentially eligible for those ser- 
vices provided to non-reservation residents provided 
they mck the criteria ^s established in each individual 
state. Qe^use i^al service ai^d eligibility criteria 
vary from ^ate\p state, you wQuld have to review the 
ilidividual sUtte plans or other officiaif documents to 
kliow what servi^fcSs^e actHally being provided under 
the auspices of the S^fci^l^Secutity Act. 
In those cases where certain service requiwd-tfyTn^ 
dian people are not provided by the states or loc^ 
welfare agency because of jiuisdictional or eligibility 
probfems, the Bureau of Inflian Affaire will categori- 
cally provide or not provide assistance. Again, this is so 
provided the client first applied for benefits through the 
state and was rejc^l^ 'for benefits. 
TiNe XX is a 1974 amendment to the Social Security 
Act which pertains to the area of social services fund- 
ing. The U. S. Department of Healthnamd Human Ser- 
vices provides 75% rtatchin^fmids to the states, with 
the responsibility for the delivery of services delega^^ 
to states. Within the broad policy goals (planning 
provi4cd for in Title XX), states arc given virtually 
complete discretion to determine what kinds oCservices ' 
they will provide and *the recipients eligible for such 
services. 

When Title XX was added to the Social Swurity Act 
in r974,.it became the most versatile source of money 
' for social service jirograms, but because of legal and 
jurisdictional issues^ Indian tribes are concerned about 
fitie^XX for the following reasons: 

1. State-tribal relationships have historically been. 
difficulVand this crc^tt»-^mc problems in tribal 

^ involvement in the Title planning, 

2. The Title XX requirements on states for account- 
, ability, evaluation andHccnsing of facilities place 

' Indian govcrnmcnrsmTa situation where they be- 
come,^ubjcct to state authority and thus the ques- 
tion of tribal sovereignty, 
: Because of these legal and other jurisilictional problems 
"cncoirutcrel^y I«dian ii^s attempting to w^rk out in- 
tcrgovcrntncnjtal agr^ments with states for the provision 

* of Title , XX services, the National Tribal Chairmen's 
A^soctation has uhdcrtaken a {iroject to at^ciid Tille-XX 
of tlic Social Security Act to allow for dircd^llocatiQa of 

* Titjc XX to federally recognized IiuJiiiffGovcrnm^^^ 
. , Titld^X of the So o t tf i S i guw ty"^' requires states to 

doli^'cr ser^icVs fdlr ah entire state ^nd its population, 
which Vould setrp to inclu^ Indians on Indian Jands. 
Howev^d. the igsuc of the applicability of state law and 
jur4S|JijRion on ^n Indian reservation is a legal barrier 

* mhi^ting delivery of social services to Indiansotj,,»e^ 
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tions {i.e. legal and jurisdictioi . i^strictions on non-P.L. 
83-280 states impede the delivei^f Title XX service^y 
States on Indian reservations and ulnit the scope of con- 
tracts between tribes and states for tnbally-operatedf^ so- 
cial service programs). States generally have no authority 
of any kind whatsoever over Indians on an Indian reserva- 
tion. P.L. 83 280 provides limited exceptions to this rule. 
Most western state constitutions disclaim all right, title 
and interest to Indian lands and any claim of state's rights 
to regulate activitijbs of Indians on Indian lands and the 
right to tax such lands and Indians, and, the United 
States Constitution and federal and tribal law prohibit 
spates from the exercise of such programs. 

Title XX, among other things, requires states tO estab^ 
lish or approve standards, licensing requirements, ac^ 
coiintability, eligibjl^v, financial review and audits, with 
enforcea^ifity-iifstate courts. Tribes, have sovereign im- 
munity (immunity from being sued), andShe weight of 
federal lavy indic^ier^trib^^nnot Consent to be sued 
lout specjfic^ngressional approval. It is rare that a 
trit^would waive its sovereign immunity or consent to be 
sued\r permit a state to ronduct any regulatory activity 
on the iteservation. 

It is clear that it is not leg^ly possible to provide ser- 
vices in most states under HHe XX. The present Title XX 
does not qllow a direct delivery of Title funds from 
DHHS to Ihe tribe. Some tri|)al-statc contracts exist for 
tribal delivery of Title XX services with federal Title XX 
funds provided to tkc state. There is a presumption that 
these contract^ do not comply with Title XX because 
states haVe no remedy against tribal defaults. 

Tribal experience with gontracts have been diverse. In 
Mississippi the state has refused to corilract with the 
federally recognized Choctaw Tribe. The Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians and the Minnesota Chippewa JribcS 
have a variety of contractual arrangements with tjie State 
of Minnesota and various counties. The reservations of 
many trib|^ extend into more than one state and Into 
several counties, confpounding'jurisdictional problems. 

Certain; but not all, questions and jurisdictional prob- 
lems related to Indian children and Title XX have been 
remedied by the recent adoption of the Indian Child Wel- 
fare Act, which confirms tribal jurisdiction and authority 
over Indian children, whether located within or without 
the jrcscrvation. The Indian Child Welfare Act applies to 
all states with Indian reservations and federally recog- 
nized tribes.* 

Many problems remain for both children and adults 
seeking or in need of Title XX services^Thc following lists 
some of the remaining practical barriers based on the 
legal and jurisdictional conflicts: 

• Can a. tribal court commit a child or adult to a state 
institution? If it is possible, the court probably retains 
jurisdiction of the Ir\dian child and probably loses it for 
the adult. 
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,#Thc Department of Health and Human Services 
intends k)r tribes to be' able to enter into inter- 
governmettal agreements with states for the provision 
of Social S:rvices on Indian reservations. In the section 
/ of the Coc e of Federal Regulations which governs the 
opcratiijn (^f Title. XX Social Services, fulids of Indian 
trib« ar^ recognized as an appropriate source for 
"public /ources of the Stages Share'* in claiming a 
statc^s/Title XX entitlement (45qFR 228.53 <a) (2)). 

• DHHS intends for tribal child care standards to be 
accepted on a par with State Child Care Standards in 
the financing of children's services. (45CFR 228.(a) (i) 
(ii)). ' ' 

• DHHS has accepted the premise that Indian govern- 
ments need help in developing the capacity to operate 
social services programs: The Department has granted 
funds for eight demonstration projects designed to 
build the capacity of Indian tribes and organizations'to 
plan and administer social service programs. These 
projects have been initiated tK)th directly with Indian 
organization through the 1110 process and via state 
agencies through the 1115 process. The projects were 
begun in October of 1977 and arc schedule! to operate 
through September of 1980. 

Althotigh the positive declarations of policy arc im- 
portant and laudable, they cannot result^^jn ^ny substan- 
l4al change in the status quo of Indian girfVtrnments iifthe 
operation of social j^ervices programs unless Indian gov- 
ernmental can gain access to the funds with which to 
finance them. 

Problems with the Present System of Financing 
Social Services 

The present system of financing social services pre- 
cludes tribes from direct access to the important sources 
of federal funds for social serviced The most substantial 
sources a grants to states which are established as allo- 
cations or entitlements. Indian governments can gain ac- 
cess to those funds only through intergovernmental agree- 
ments and/or contracts with states. There are several 
serious drawbacks to having to obtain funds through in- 
tergovernmental agreements and contracts. 

A. Reimbursement ♦ 

Funds obtained in <his way are generally a reim- 
hursvnwnt for cast of providing services. When a pub- 
lic agcncv or Indian government's funds are certified as 
the slate's share m a program such as Title XX. the 
public agfncy or Indian government spends its own 
funds and receives reimbursement-^or 75 percent of the 
actual costs incurred after the fact. 
States, the other hand, are entitled to receive federal 
funds in advance, with adjustments taking place at the 
end of a quarter. < ^ 



B. Administrative Costs 

Each government involved in an agreement for the de- 
livery of services takes a share of the funds for admin- 
istrative costs. When an Indian government is the last 
link in the chain, it receives less money td^ used for 
actually providing services than it would under a sys- 
tem of direct access to funds. » 

C* Cost Allocation 

Indian governments generally must combine funds 
from several souK:es tn*order to make the most effective 
use of resources. In that situation, it is often difficult to 
reach agreement with the agencies which control the 
various funding sources on an* allocation of costs ac- 
ceptable to all. 



D. Program I^velopment and Start Up Costs 

Many funding sources do not allow for the development 
of systems and for the training of staff in preparation 
for the delivery of services. In*assumirtg control over 
the delivery of social services, Indian governments will 
need funds for those purposes. 

E. Loc^l Match 

The requirement of local match for federal programs 
places a hardship on Indian governments,, because their 
resources are scarce and the needs of their constituents 
(especially for social services) arc great. ^ 



Special Service Needs of Indian Population 

Statistics issued by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
November 1977 indicate that the service populations of 
Indian reservations and Alaskan villages include high 
percentages of individuals likely to need social services. 
According to those statistics, the service population of 
Indian governments and Alaskan villages would include 
648,683 individuals, among whom: 

39.17 pefcent are children under 16 years of age 

(254,106 individuals) ^ 

40 percent of employable people tare unemployed 

(I00.80S individuals) . ^ 

39.3 percent of the persons employed earn less than 
. $5,000 annually (59.450 individuals) 

5.84 percent are persons over 65 yeiirs of age (37,907 

individuals) 

This makes a total of 452.268 "high risk** individuals or 
69 72 percent of the population served by Indian 
governments who can be prCvSumed to need Title XX 
services of one kind or another. To such a group, the first 
two goals of Title XX are especially important: 

(ioal ( I ) **Achievmg or maintaining economic sclf--^^- 
sup{X)rt to prevent, reduce or eliminate dc- 

[>endency, 
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(2) Achieving or maintainingi^^ self-sufficiency, 
including reduction or prevention of de- 
pendency 

For the most part, the service populations of Indian gov- 
crnmcnls are located in rural, isolated communities. To 
complicate administration further, eleven reservations' 
containing 30 percent of all reservation residents are 
located in horc than one state. 

5. The Indian Child Welfare Act of 197 H (? L. 95 608). 
The fndian Child Welfare Act of 1 978" was enacted by. 
the Congress on November 8, 1978 to promote the 
stability and security of Indian tribes and families: 
by preventing unwarranted removal of children from 
their Indian homes; 

by mandating rccognit,jon of* the authority of tribal 
courts; and 

by establishing standards for the placement of In- 
dian children in foster or adoptive homes. 
The Act declares that the United States has a direct 
interest in protecting Indian children who are members of 
an Indian tribe or who aqj eligible for membership in an 
' Indian tribe. This intent is emphasized by the statut c's 
definition of **Indian'child'y 

**Indian child'' means any upniarried person who is 
under age eighteen and i^^ther (a) a member of an 
Indian tribe or {Mjs^igible for membership in an 
Indian trit^ aij^^if^he biological child of a member of 
an Indian 

The AcL^i^fielRot offer protection to children in child 
custo^jiij^roceedings who are Indian by blood, inher- 
itance, and identification but who are not tribal members 
or eligible for tribal membership. However, although the 
basic provision^ of the Act do not afford custody pro- 
ceeding prote^ion to these children. Title II, sections 202 
and 203, do provide that other social sfervices be extended 
to them through tribes and Indian organizations both on 
andjjff reservations. (Note definitions (d) and (d) below,) 

In the past few years, (he Indian community has be- 
come alarmed and angry abput the disproportionate 
amount of Indian children placements with non-Indian 
families. In 1976, for example, of all children in foster 
care under the supervision of South Dakota's Department 
of Social Services, approximately 55% were Indian chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen. Southwest separation 
examples arc even more startling. In Utah (1976) 88% of 
the Indian foster care placements were with non-Indian 
families. In the same year, Arizona and New Mexico 
reported equaJly high rates. "In New Mexico", for exam- 
pie, '*whcn adoptive care, foster care and/cdcral hoarding 
school placements are added together. Indian chfldrcn arc 
bemg separated from their families today at a per capita 
rate 74 timc^ that f(^r non-Indian children." {Association 
on American Indian Affairs, p. 5). At recent Senate hear- 
ings concerning the "Welfare of the Indian Child", a 

NOI f,: information rei^^irding \'\X[t XX w«?< taken largely from a report 
by ihe imer lHba! ( ouikH of AHxoiui. (pp. A 5, II !5» 



number of wit nessis stated that the high placement rates 
were caused partly^by the application of culturally biased 
standards in judging whether Or not an In- 
dian child should be removed from his honie. 

An appropriate example of this situation is described 
by Ellen Slaughter in Indian Child Welfare, in which she 
notes that iii spite of the traditional use of the extended 
family for responsible child care, many social workers 
consider it appropriate to tcrmiiAtc parental rights when 
children arc left with persons outside the nuclear family. 

There is finally an increasing awareness on the part of 
the Indian community, courts, agencies and social work- 
ers that the separation of Indian children from their nat- 
ural parents, especially th^ir placement in institutions or 
• homes Which do not meet their special needs, is socially 
and^ culturally undesirable. 

The Indian Child Wclfarc'Act has many practice im- 
plications for social wtwikers involved with Indian children 
in nxatters of protcctiQ»yut''Of-home placement, sever- 
ance of parental ^^||KS^3clopt^ and status offenses. 

The Act also issjjp|»scd to provide funds for special 
services to Indiajyfamilics, on reservations and in urban 

Social workers responsible for serving Indian families 
should learn what is happening in their own communities 
in response to the mandates of PX. 95-608. 

Scope: 

Wherever a question arises about jurisdiction over an 
Indian child, physical custody of an Indian child, or place- 
ment of an Indian child, preference will be given to Indian 
jurisdictions, to Indian relatives and to Indian foster 
homes. * 

Definitions: 

(a) Child custody proceedings means any administrative 
or judicial action which could result in the voluntary 
or involuntary removal of an Indian child from its 
parent(s) or Indian custodian including investiga- 
tions, conferences or other activity leading to the ini- 
tiation of judicial proceedings. 

(b) /.an' or custom means unwritten or written law or 
custom of an Indian child's tribe, 

(c) Indian for the purpose of all parts of t4iis Act, except 
sections 202 and 203, means any person who is a 
member of an Indian tribfc or who is an Alaska Na- 
tive and a member of a Regional Corporation as 
dehned in section 7 of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (85 Stat 688,689). Alaska Native 
children who were born since the close of enrollment 
into the Regional Corporations as defined in section 

Note: Information regtrdl^g The IndUin i\M Weiftre Act wis taken 
largely front a report of the National American Indian Court 
Judges AnwiatlfMi ({^. See BiMlot^raphy. 
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7 of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act and 
who w(Auld have been eligible for enrollment if born 
before 1971 shall be considered Indian. 

(d ) Indian, for the purpose of sections 202 and 203 (eligi- 
ble for services other than protection in child custody 
proceedings), means any person who is a mcmber'of 
an Indian tribe or any individual who: ( 1 ) irrespective 
of whether he or sihc lives on or near a reservation; is 
a member of a tribe, band or other organized group 
of Indians, including those tribes, bands or groups 
terminated since 1 948 and those recognized now or in 
the future by the state in which they reside; or who is 
a descendent in the first or second degree of any such 
member; or (2) is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska 
Native; or (3) is considered by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be an Indian for any purposes; or (4) is 
determined to be an Indian under regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary (same definition for eiigi- - 
bility as stated in the Indian Health. Care Improve- 
ment Act and used by the Indian Health Service). 

(e) Tribal Court means: ( 1 ) A court of Indian offenses as 
defined in 25CFR, Part 11, 11,1 et. sec. (2) A court 
established under tribal code or custom with jurisdic- 
tion over child custody proceedings. (3) An adminis- 
trative body established by tribal ordinance which 
vests in the administrative body authority over child 
custody proceedings ^nd defines the function of the 
administrative body. 

(f) Residence of a child shall be defined by tribal law or 
custom, or in the absence of such law or custom, shall 
mean the norpial physical residence of the child, as 
opposed to temporary residence for education, medi- 
cal or protective purpose?. 

(g) Domicile of a child shall be defined by tribal law or 
custom, or in the absence uf such law or custom, shall 
mean the reservation of the Indian child's tribe as 
defined in Section 4(5). 

(h) Entity means the United States, every state, every 
territory or possession of the United States, and every 
Indian tribe. 

(i) Qualified expert witness means that the witness, 
among other qualifications, must he culturally aware 
of the customs and practices of the Indian child s 
tribe 

Summary Of P\l . 95-608 

Public Law 9V 608, 4hc Indian C'hild Welfare Act of 
l^nn, was implemented on M^y ^, 1979. 

Th'is legislation was enacted by the Congress to pro- 
mote the stability and security of Indian tribes and fami- 
lies: 

> . 
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- by preventing unwarranted removal of Indian children 
from their homes; 

—by mandating recognition of th? authority of tribal 
courts; 

- by establishing standards for the placement of Indian 
children in foster or adoptiVe homes. 

Sections Designed to Prevent Unwarranted 
Removal of Indian Children From Their Homes 

la^ifiQtary Placement or Tenttinadoa of Pareotol Rights 
NotificatHHi 

f 

Sec: 102{g} requires that in any involuntary proceeding 
in a State Court involving an Indian child, the party 
seeking foster placement or tcrmin^on of parental 
rights: 

-T^Shall notify the child*s parent or Indian custodian and 
the child's tribe of the proceeding and of their right to 
intervene. 

- If the identity or location of the parent or Indian custo- 
dian and the tribe cannot be determined, the S<fcretary 
of the Interior shall be requested to notify the child's 
parent, Indian custodian and tribe. 



Legal Representation 

Section 102(b) provides: 

—that the child and/or his parent or Indian custodian 
shall have the right to court-appointed legal counsel. 

- where state law makes no provision for court-appointed 
counsel in removal, placement or termination pro- 
ceedings, the Secretary of Interior shall pay for that 
serviM. 

Proof of Active Efforts to Prevent Break-up of 
an Indian Family 

Section 102(d) provides that any party seeking to place 
an Indian child or to terminate the parental rights of his 
parents must prove that active efforts have been made to 
provide remedial services and rehabilitative programs to 
prevent the break-up of the Indian family and that the 
efforts have been unsuccessful. 

Section 102(e) provides that no foster placement of an 
Indian c4iild shall be ordered unless there is clear and 
convincing evidence that the child may suffer serious , 
emotional or. physical damage if he remains in his own 
home. 

Section 102(f) provides that parental rights shall not be 
terminated unless there is evidence beyond a reasonable 
doubt that continued custody of the child by his paj^t or 
Indian custodian is likely to result in serious emotional or 
physical injury to the child, 
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Voluntary Placement or Termination of 
Parental Rights 

Section 103(a) Voluntary placement or termination of 
parental rights must be executed before a judge of a court 
of competent jurisdiction, 

Section 103(d) After entry of a final decree of adoption 
of an Indian child, the parent may withdraw his consent 
on the grounds that consent was o|;)tained through fraud 
or duress. 

Recognition of the Authority of Tribes and 
Tribal Courts 

Section 101(a) Where an Indian child is a ward of a 
tribal coUrt, the Indian tribe shall retain exclusive juris- 
diction, regardless of the residence of the child. 

Section 101 (b) In any State court placement or paren- 
tal rights termination proceeding for an Indian child, the 
State court shall transfer such proceeding to the jurisdic,- 
tion of the tribe: 

upon petition by either parent or by the Indian custo- 
dian or by the child*s tribe. 

Unless 
cither parent objects 

the tribal court declines to accept jurisdiction 

Section lOlCc) In any State court proceeding for foster 
care placement or termination of parental rights to an 
Indian child, the child's Indian custodian or his tribe shall 
have the right to intervene in the proceeding at any point. 

Section IOI(d)\he United Staes, every state, every 
territory or possession of the United States, and every 
Indian tribe shall give faith and credit to public acts, 
records and judicial proceedings of any Indian tribe appli- 
cable to Indian child custody proceei^ngs. 

Section 108 Any Indian tribe which became subject to 
state jurisdiction under P L. 83 280 may reassumc juris- 
diction over child custody Jiroceedings. 

TribaKState Agreement 



Scct,K)n 10^( a) States and Indian tribcsjupl^ut 

respect! 



^ithori/cd 

to enter into agreements with each othcr^specting care 
and custody of Indian children and jurisdiction over child 
custody proceedings. 



Standards for Placement of Indian Children in 
Foster or Adoptive Homes' 

Section ! 05(a) In any adoptive placement of an Indian 
child under state law, preference shall be given to a place- 
ment with: 

- A member of the child's extended family. 

- Other members of the Indian child*8 tribe. 
—Other Indian families. 



Section 105(b). In any fpster care or preadoptive place- 
ment of an Indian child? 

The child shall be placed within reasonable proximity 
to his own home. 

Preference shall be given to pfacement with: 

1. A member of the child's extended family. 

2. A foster home licensed, approved or specified by the 
child's trifre, 

3. An .Indian foster home licensed or approved by a 
nonMndian licensing authority, or 

4. An institution for children apprbved by an Indian 
tribe or operated by an Indian organization which 
has a program suitable to meet the Indian child's 
nleeds. 

Family Service Programs 

Section 201(a) authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to make grains to Indian tribes- and organizations on or 
near reservations: 

• For preparation, implementation and/or improvement 

of child welfare codes. 

Education of court personnel. 
- Establishment and operation of comprehensive family 

service programs. 



Miscellaneous Provisions 

Section 30Ua) State courts are required to notify the 
Seretary of the Interior of adoptive placement of any 
Indian child, and to provide him with: 

A copy of the adoption order 
N^me and tribal affiliation of the child . 
frames and addresses of biological parents 
Names and addresses of adoptive parents /* 
Identity of agency with files relating to the iidoption 
Where biological parents request U^-Hielr identity 
remain confidential, an affidavit making that request. 
Section 401(a) directs the Secretary to prepare a report 
on the feasibility of providing Indian children with 
schools located near their homes and to submit the report 
to the Congress within two years. 

Section 402 requires the Secretary of the Interior to 
send copies of the Act to the governor, chief justice of the 
highest court of appeals', and the attorney genera! of each 
state. 



Financing of ttie Law 

Funds for the Act arc to be appropriated under the 
general authority given the Congress in the Snyder Act of 
November 2, 1921 (42 Stat. 208; 25 U.S.C. 13), which 
authorizes appropriations for health, welfare and cdu: 
cation purposes for Indian tribes. 
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■V. 



The Bureau of Indian Affairs has prepared supple- 
mental budget jxqucsts for program years 1979 and 1980, 
in or^cr to objkain funds for implementation of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Summary prepared by the Inter-Tribal Council of Ari- 
zona, February 21, 1979. 

VII Administration Of Justice And Tribal 
Courts 

Many tribal governments have created justice systems 
pursuant to the inherent sovcrignty and under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Reorganization Act. Unless the reser- 
vation is subject to P.L. 83 280, tribal courts have juris- 
diction over ail matters not taken over by the federal 
government. 

Of major importance to an understanding of tribal 
court is the 1968 Indian Civil Rights Act, which imposes 
a requirement on reservation courts to recognize and 
apply most of the rights (including due process and 
equal protection) that arc guaranteed in thcj^eral 
constitution. 

With the passage of this Act, and many more demands 
being placed on the tribal courts, the tribes are now in- 
creasingly updating their tribal taw and order codes to 
assume the full measure of their jurisdiction over both 
Indians and non-Inokins alike, But, just as the other insti- 
tutions of tribal government, i.e., legislative (councils) 
and executive (administrative branches) have experi- 
enced growing pains due to increased demands being 
placed upon them so we find tribal courts in a very uneven 
stage of development, * ^ 

The following are some representative common prob- 
lems found in the tribal court systems: 

( 1 ) l.ack of adequate legal training for court personnel. 

(2) Insufficient recourccs available 4o support and de- 
velop the court system to a level commensurate with 
the courts* increased caseload. 

(3) Inadequate facilities to operate on a truly effective 
level. 

(4) A significant problem for some of fhe court systems, 
; but one which is not shared by all participating tribal 

systems, is that of an out-of-date code of law and 
other suppi>rting tribal ordinances. Again, because of 
this significant problem, this is the area where change 
is rapidly taking place in the efforts for upgrading the 
tribal court systems. 
But even with all this upgrading Df the court system, . 
the degree of organization of tribal courts is as divers^ as 
are the Indian tribes t^hcmsclves, as p()inted out by the 
following two examples:^ 

{ 1 ) Some tribes make use of part-time judges, while in 
contrast, the Navajo tribe, the largest in the country, 
has a complex organization of judges, modern tribal 
C(xies. and appelate courts overseen by a tribal su- 
preme court. 
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(2) Tribal codes do vary fronri tribe to tribe, again de- 
fH^nding on tradition, custom and other situations 
regulated by each individual tribe. 

In their daily activities, tribal courts frequently exer^ 
cise jurisdiction over matters of domestic relations, tfifSial 
membership, descent and distribution of property and in 
accordance to the Indian customs of the commynKy- 

In the areas of domestic relations, spc'ciKcalty in juris- 
dictional conflicts on child/family issues, the relationships 
between tribal and state courts has been non-existent, 
with the result that oftentimes Iribal courts ignored re- 
quests for enforcement of the state court judgements and 
vice-versa. But new fegislation and more agreements are 
now being worked out to recognize each other because of 
human services involved. 

For example, the recently passed Indian Child Welfare 
Act of 1978 (P L. 95 608) establishes for the first time a 
legal system which fully recognizes local trijjal judicial 
authority, parent rights, and extended family privileges 
involving matters of adoption or placement of Indian chil- 
dren in non-Indian homes or institutions. Under this Act, 
the Indian child, his parients or extended family and the 
tribal courts would have prior authority over states, non- 
Indian agencies and individuals on matters involving an 
Indian child's separation from his family and home. 

Some (P L. 83 280) state cou^ Itavc exerted their 
jurisdiction over tribal domestic relations and specifically 
over juvenilc^i. In dealing with juveniles, most tribes in the 
state of Washington (a P L. 83 280 state) have operated 
as if state jurisdiction is exclusive and have declined to 
handle juvenile problems on the reservation for fear of 
violating state. law. But as previously mentioned, agree- 
ments have Steen worked out in dealing with this juri^ic- 
tionai problem. For exampk, the 0i^tiault tribe reached 
a mutual accord with the local county superior court by 
arranging for the judges^to simply refer the case to t6e 
Quinault tribal court where the matter is heartland dis- 
posed of according to Indian ways. • 

In another situation, on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation 
m South Dakota, the tribal court is attempting to upgrade 
the entire court and as a result has branched off into a 
juvenile court, an altogether different method of dealing 
with the juveniles so that they arc not lumped in jail with 
adult offenders. Most juveniles are tajcen to a detention 
center where, in some cases, parent involvement becom^ 
a rrtust. 

The judge is usually lenient with the first offen4pr and 
even the second offender in tl^at he allows themlo decide 
what their "punishment" should bcor at least gives them 
a choice as to what can and shoi/ld be done about what 
they did. Most of the time, it is really a shock for them to 
decide about their ownJfuture, since most other times they 
were just given a syixnce (mostly punitive) and made to 
stay in jail. T his way i\^y w^ork out an agreement with th^ 
judge, juvenile prob^Uion officer and their parents as to 
what is best for them. Usually, iL'dn offender is working 
or gomg to sch(K)I, the judge is somewhat more lenient, 
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and the offender is given the oppxjrtunity to participate in 
his work project or be put on probation until j^uch time as 
he will be returning to school. 

The tribes' unique legal status vis-a-vix the federal 
government {the trust relationship) in combmation with 
the limited role of state governmental authority on reser- 
vations has always added an element of complexity in 
trying to resolve areas of jurisdiction. And now, with the 
great majority of tribes Asserting their pi)wcrs, there has 
never t^en a greater need on the part^of the federal courts 
and agencies to define what the extent of such pc>vf^-rs 
might be or what the jurisdictional relationship between 
tribe, state, and federal government must be. 

The extent to which a state can cxtencj its jurisdiction 
to tribal reservations located within its boundaries is one 
of the most common issues in Indian l«w litigMion. The 
Supreme Court in its puling has been very definite in 
asserting fhc plenary authority of the United States over 
reservations. Jurisdictional issues left void by federal pre- 
emption have created some problems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, especially in the providing of social services to 
the Indian community. All too often, local people do not 
understand that the tribe has a right to operate as a 
sovereign, self-governing unit and that the implications of 
the tribes Operating in such a manner are that neigh- 
boring units of the state government must necessarily 
recogni/e tribal jurisdictions as such. Instead, the notion 
persists among members of the non-Indian communities 
that Indian tribes arc simply wards of the federal gov- 
ernment without any real powers or responsibilities of 
self-government. 

Study Questions v 

T^What were the implications of Internatiopitj l,aw 
* upon the American Indian tribes? 

2. Why do American Indian tribes maintain a unique 
status and relationship with the Federal (lovcrn- 
ment'^ 

3. Has a fluctuating U.S. Governrn^nt policy toward 
American Indians helped thcjj^ in their progress to 
self-sufficiency? ^ ^ 

4. How will the Self-Determination and Fiducatiun Act 
of 1^75 assist the Indian people ? 

5. How does the Social vSccunty Act of 19 ^^ afl'ecl the 
American Indian community'^ 

6. What effect did Title XX of the Social Security Act 
have upon the Indian community'^ 

7 Does your state involve the Indian community in the 
development of the Comprehensive Annual Plan for 
^ Title XX services? 

H. What IS the major problem confrontmg Indian tnbcs 
with title XX of the Sociaf Security Act'^ 

9. What were the major reasons for the cnUctnicnt n( 
PL 95 608, ''The Indian Child Welfare Acl'of 

- 1978'"^ 

10, How will the eRactmcrit of *'The Indian Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1978" assist you as a social worker^ 



1 1 . What impSct would Public Liiw 83 280 have on your 
department's mode of social services defivery? 

12. What effects wo(!Id the jurisdictional issues between 
tribe, state ^nd federal government have upon you 
as a social worker involved in an adoption case 
proceeding? 

1 3. Do tribal courts have sole jurisdiction over their own 
reservation people? 

14. Are tribal courts subject to pre-emption by state 
courts? 

1 5. Will the *Tndian Child Welfare Act of 1978'^ assist or 
weaken the tribal court system? 

16. Are Indian reservation juveniles subject to Indian 
court jurisdiction or state court jurisdiction? 

17. What purpose does tribal government really serve? 
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Introduction 



Community Resources for Imiian Clients 

A common misiconccption among social workers wtm^ 
encounter Indian applicants for services or Indian fami; 
lies in crisis situations is that the appropriate action to 
take is transfer of the responsibility for Serving the family 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs or to the nearest urban 
Indian center. 

In order to make proper decisions in the service CJSf 
Indian families, social workers (nust follow the same pro- 
cedures that they would follow with Other applicants: 

First, find out what problem or problems brought the 

family to your agency. 

Next, decide with the family what course of action 
must be followed to resolve their problems and the 
order of^ priority in which actions ought to occur. 
Finally, identify possible resources which are available 
for the family's use. 

Resources foV Indian Clients 

There are some resources for which only Indian people 
arc eligible ^ind some protections to which Indian people 
arc entitled, but since agencies which do otfer services to 
Indian clients uj^ different definitions of /*lndian'\ social 
workers will need more than just an applicant's declara- 
tion that he is Indian in order^to utilize resources for 
Indian clients. 

(Taution: Indian individuals are ^ligiblc for assistance 
unoer any Federally administered social service program 
Of ^ny State program financed with federal financial par- 
ticipation (A-F.DC. Food StamjS, Unemployment 
Compensation, etc.) if they meet the eligibility criteria 
for servic0. And service agencies established to serve 
Indians only, will not serve Indian individuals unless these 
service possibilities have been exhausted. Examples: 

Financial Afi^siii^tance 

An Indian person who needs financial assistance be- 
cause old age, blindness, or physical disability must 
apply for benefits under OASKI Social Security and/ 
or the Supplemental Security Income program before 
the B.l.A. will provide financial assistance to that per- 
son. An Indian individual makes his application with 
the Social Security Administration in the same way as 
other residents of his community. 



-A family with dependent children needing financial 
assistance bccausc'of deprivation of parental support 
must apply for A.F.D.C. at a state or county public 
assistance office and be denied service before B.l.A. 
will assist the family. 

Protection of Indian Resources 

In determination of eligibility for food stamps, for 

A, F.D.C., and for Title XX services, the following re- 
sources are excluded from consideration: 

-iKdian lands held jointly with the tribe, or land that can 
^ sold only with the approval of the Department of the 
Interior. 

—Payments received under the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (RL, 92 203, Sec. 21(a)). 

—Payments under the Sac & Fox Indian claims agree- 
ment (P.L. 94 189). 

Payments received by certain Indian tribal mcm^rs 
under P.L ^4- 1 14, section 6, regarding submarginal 
land held in trust by the United States, f 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is a part of the U.S. 
Department of Interior. Delivery of social services to eli- 
gible Indians is only one of many functions for which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is responsrble. 

A listing of B.LA. functions fo/ the Phoenix Area 
shows how social services fit into the generaf^fiheme of 

B. l.A. oi^tions: 



AdtntnistratiQ# 

Tribal Operations 

Trust Protection 
Community Services 

Empioymcnt Assistance 

Housing Development 

Judicial Services 

Law Enforcement 
Services 

Social Services 
Education 

Scholarship Officer 
\ Federal Programs 
Administrator 



Johnson O'Malley 
Specialist 
Economic Development 

' Credit and Financing 
Forestry 

Industrial Development 
Land Operations 
PX. 93 638 (Indian 
Self-Determination 
Contracts) 
Real Estate Appraisal 
Real Property Manage- 
ment 
Roads 
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Administrative Organization of B . 1. A . 

The Bureau uf Indian Affairs is organized into admin- 
istrative units called "Areas". 

An Area office may have responsibility for tribes in 
scvcralstates. 

Hach Area is further subdivided into *'Agencies'\ liach 
Agency carries out the actual operational tasks of the 
B.I. A, in its relations with tribal governments and with 
individual Indian residents of Indian reservations. 

Information about B.I. A. social services resources in a 
particular community can be obtained through the Area' 
.Office of the' B.I. A. Area in which the community is lo- 
cated. 

Following !s a list of B.I. A. Areas: 



Area. 
Aberdeen 

Nebraska (part) 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Albuquerque 

Colorado ^ 

'Ntw Mexico (part) 

Utah (part) 
Area 

('^tern (Area Office in 

Washington, D,C,) 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

New York 

North Carolina 
Juneau 

Alaska 
Minneapolis 

Iowa 

Minnesota 
Wiscoli^in 
Muskogee 

Oklahoma 



Anadarko 

Kansas 

Nebraska (part) 
Oklahoma (part) 
Billing!! 
Montana 
Wyoming 



Navajo, (Area Office in 

Window Rock, Arizona) 

Arizona (part) 

New Mexico (part) 

Utah (part) 
Phoenix 

Arizona (part) 

California (part) 

Nevada 

Oregon (part) 

Utah (part). 
Portland 

Idaho (part) 

Oregon (part) 

Utah (part) 

Washington 
Sacramento 

California 



Bureau of Indian Affairs Social Services 
Eligibility Criteria: 

An applicant must be: 

1 . At least 1 /4 Indian. 

2. A member of any Federally recognized tribe and a 
resident of the reserv4tion community where applica- 

' iion is being submitted, 

3. Eligible for membership in the tribe of the commun- 
ity or the child of a siember. 

4. A member of the tribe and resident of an urban area 
officially designated by the tribal government as **on or 
near" their reservation. 



Social Services Available from BJ.A. 

1. General Assistance - Financial assistance comparable 
to Stale public assistance levels, and usually given to 
individuals or families needing' assistance on a short 
term basis, e,g., ^ 

a. Pending receipt of S.S.F, A.F.D.C., or other income 
for which their eligibility has been established. 

b. During a temporary illness or injury of a house- 
hold wage earner who can't qualify for any other 
program. 

Example: A person under 65.years^f age, with no 
minor children, who can't meet the S.S.I, disability 
• criteria. 

2. Tribal Work Hxperience Program- -for unemployed 
men ^nd women unable to locate employment because of 
lack of work skills. Personnel placed in the TWEP pro 
grani assist with services needed by their community, 
such as building maintenance and road repairs. Pay is 
based on family ^ize. Placement continues until the recip- 
ient ^nds other employment. ' 

3. Ch^ld Welfare Services ' 

a. Ar$ available for dependent, neglected, delinquent and 
incoi-rigibje children. 

b. Consist of; 

(1) uTrained child welfare stafT to arrange placements 
on and oflT the reservation. 

(2) Board and care for foster children and children in 
institutions. 

(3) Foster home recruitment, training and super- 
vision (on some reservations). 

(4) Supportive services to children in their o\vn homes 
(on some reservations). 

4. Payment of nursing home costs of care for patients 
referred bjf^ndian Health Service with a request for 
placement. 

5. Other Services 

a. Family counseling 

b. Marital counseling 

c. Information and referral 

d. Coordination with other tribal and BIA depart- 
ments and bther agencies 

e. Indigent burial service. 

Indian Health Service 

The Indian Health Service is operated by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

To be eligible for services from Indian Health Service, 
an individual must be '^Indian" under the following 
dcfimtion: 

''Indian'* shall mean any person who is a member of an 
Indian tribe or any individual who: 
I. Irrespective 'of whether he or she lives oCkr near a 
reservation, is a member of a tribe, band or other 
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organized group of Indians, including those tribes, 
bands or groups terminated since 1948 and those rec- 
ognized now or in the future by the state in which they 
reside, or who is a descendant in the first or second 
degree of any such member, or 
2. Is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or 
3 Is considered by the Secretary of the Interior to be an 

Indian for any purpose, or 
4. Is determined to be Indian uffltec regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary (of DHrtS)." 

Kinds of Services Offered ^ 

Generally speaking, the Indian Health Service offers a 
more comprehensive health service to Indian people than 
is available to other low-income groups, 

- The IHS delivery system is organized into **service 
units", each of which includes a Medical Center (hos- 
pital) with in-patient services and out-patient clin^ics. 
Some service units also operate field cttnics in addition 
to the out-patient clinics located within the fslcdical 
Center itself. 

Clinical services of the Indian Health Service arc com- 
parablfj to those oflTercd at other major medical centers. 



- IHS Family and Community Health Services in urban 
areas arc compacable to those provided to urban resi- 

/ dents by county health departments or health mainte- 
nance organizations. 

- IHS Community Health Support Services provided on 
reservations are more comprehensive than those 
ofTcr^ in most rural communities. Community Health 
Support Services includes: 

Medical Care 
Dental Care 

Community Health Nursing Services 
Comprehensive Social Services 
Health Education Service 
Environmental Health Services 

- Indian Health Service also helps individuaf^cesjrvation 
residents with water systems, septic tanks, and consul- 
tation on environmental health problems. 

A safe **rule-of-thumb'' for social workers seeking health 
care for Indian clients is to refer them to Indian Health 
Service. Indian Health Service was authorized by P L. 
94-437 (the Indian Health Care Improvement Act) to 
collect reimbursements from Medicare and Medicaid. 

Following is a list of IHS facilities taken from DHEW 
Publication .No. (H.S.A.) 78 1(X)3 T/(e^ Indian Health 
Program: 
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INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE FAtlLITIES 

Hospitals 



Alaska 


California 


Shiprock 


Anchorage # 


Wintcrhaven 


Zuni 


Barrow 


Minnesota 


North Carotioa 


Bethel ^ 


^ Cass Lake 


Cherokee 


Kanakanak 


Red Lake 


North Dakota 


Kotzebue 


Mississippi 


' Belcourt 


Mt. Edgccumbe 


Philadelphia 


Ft. Yates 


St. George 


Montana 


Ol^homa 


St. Paul 


Browning 


Claremore 


Xanana 


Crow Agency 


Clinton 


Arizona 


Harlem 


Lawton 


Ft. Defiance 


Nebrsiska 


Pawnee 


Keams Canyon 


Winnebago 


Tahlequah 


Parker 


Nevada y 


Talihina 


Phoenix 


Owyhee I 


South r>akota 


Sacaton 


Schur/ ) 


Eagle Butte 


San Carlos 


New Mexico 


Pine Ridge 


Sells 


Albuquerque 


Rapid City 


Tuba City 


Crownpoint 


Rosebud 


Whitcriver 


Gallup 


Sisseton 


Winslow* 


Mescalerp 


Wagner 




Santa Fe 
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HEALTH CENTERS 



\ 



• Winslow h<»pita! closed July I. 1977. New hospitals opened in 1978 
in Acomita, Languna and Carjfclicilo. Nov Mexico and in Ada. Okla- 
homa. 

- School Health ccnlcrs. 
*** ' Medical services provided by contract medical care facilities. 
•••• - New facilities 



iiy 1. i 
iinkApil 

t 



Fairbanks 
Ft. Yukon 
Junee^u 
Ketchikan 
* . Mctlakatia 

Mt. Edgecumbc** 
Nome*** 
Arixooa 
Bytas 
. Chinlc (2) 
Cibccuc 
Dilkon 

Gila Crossing 
Holbrook** 

Ka'ycnta 

J ' i^pwef) Grcascwood*^ 

Farms (2) 
; Phocoix** 
, ■ ' .Peach Springs 
^v\Sal(l^ivcr 
> iS^flia' Rosa 
V Seic0n(£ Mwa 
, ^ Sfaoi^to 
f " T^cc f!|4os Pos 

V ToycJ 

^ tuba City** 

V . Jucson 
> California 

Riverside** 
Colorado 

Ignacio 
Horida 

Big Cypress 

Brighton 

Miccosukec * 

Hollywood 



Idaho * 1 

Fort Hall v 

Lapawi 
Knasm 

HoUon 

Lawrence** 
Minoesota 

White Earth 
Montana 

Lame Deer 
d Poplar 
' Rocky Boy's 
, St. Ignatius*** 

Wolf Point ^ 

Poison 
Nevada 

Stewart 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Chuska Tahatchi** 

Crewngoint** 

Dulce^ 

Ft. Wingate (2) 

Laguna 

Sanostec** 

ShiprocV 

Southwestern Polj^technical 
Taos 
Tohatchi 
North Dakota 
Ft. Tottcn 

Hinni-Tohc (Four Bears) 
^ktahoma 
Anadarko 
ChiU)cco** 
Concho** 
Eufaula 
Hartshornc** 




Hugo 

John Anderson 
Jay 

Okemah 

Okmulgee*** 

McAlester 

Pawhuska 

Shawnee 

Sequoyah** 

TishomiQgo^ 

Watonga 

While Eagle 

Wyandotte (Seneca) 

Miami**** 

Wewoka**** 
Oregon 

Chemawa** 

Warm Springs 
South Dakota 
' Flandreau** 
4 McLaughlin 

Pierre** 

Wanblee 

Wahpeton** 
Utah 

Fort Duchesne 

Brigham City** 
WaaUogtoii 

Colvillc 

Lummi 

Neah Bay 

Wcllpinit 

Taholah 

Yakima (Toppenish) 
Umatilla 
Wyoming 
, Arapaho 
Ft. Washaki 
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Indian Health Service AdmiBistnidve Offices 



Headquarters 

Indian Health Service 
Parklawn Building 
5600 Fisher JLanc 
Rockvilk Maryland 20857 
(301) 443 1083 



Areas 

Aberdeen Area 
Indian Health Service , 
115 4th Avenue, S. E!, 
- Federal Building " s 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 
(605) 225 7581 

•» 

Albuquerque Area 
Indian Health Service 

Room 4005, Federal Building and U. S. Courthouse 
500 Gold Avenue, S.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87101 
(505) 766 2151 ^ 

'Alaska Area 
Native Health Service 
P/O. Box 7 74t 
Anchorage, Alaska 99510 
(907) 265 3153 

Billings Area 

Indian Health Service 

2727 Central Avenue ^ 

Billings, Montana 59103 

(406) 657 6403 

Oklahoma City Area 
Indian Health Service 
1388 Old Post Office and Courthouse Building 
/Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
f^{405) 231 4796 

Phoenix Area 
Indian Health Service 
801 Fust Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85014 
(602) 261 3143 

Portland Area 
Indian Health Service 
Federal Building, Room 476 
1220 S.W 3rd Avenue 
, Portland, Oregon 97205 
(503) 221 2020 

Navajo Area 
Indian Health Service 
P O Box G 

Window Rock. Arii^ona 86515 
(602) 871 48i I 
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Programs ' 

Bemidji Indian Health Program Office 
203 Federal Building 
Box 76« 

Bemidji, Minnesota 56601 
(2r8) 751-1210 

Office of Research and Development 
Indian Health Service 
P. O. Box 11340 
Tucson, Arizona 85734 
(602) 792-6600 

United Southeastern Tribes 
Indian Health Service 
Corks Tower Building, Suite 810 
1101 Kermit Drive 
NashVillc, Tenne^ce 3721.7 
(615) 251 5104 h 

California Indian Health 
Program Office 
Federal Building 

2800 Cottage Way, Room E-l«23 
Sacramento, California 95825 
(916) 484- 4836 



Tribally Operated Social Services 

A few tribes operate social services departments which 
offer fairly comprehensive social service programs. 

Many tribes operate programs for particular tairgct 
groups. Examples: 

Older Americans Nutrition & Recreation Programs 

Alcoholism Rehabilitation Programs 
- Head Start 

Community Health Representatives Programs— essen- 
tially an outreach program which assists clients to ob- 
tain health care and supportive social services. 
The WJ,C. Program 



Funds for tribally 0{>erated social services are 

obtained through: ^ 

Contracts with BJ.A. 

Contracts with IHS 

Direct allocations from DHHS 

Federal program **pass through" arrangements with 

states {e.g. Older Americans Funds, some behavioral 

health funds, W.I.C.) 



Availability of tribally operated seryices: 

. Tribal programs are available only to residents of a 
tribe's reservation and the tribe's members living in its 
officially designated **on or near'* area. ' 
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Coinpreheiillv« Employmeqt and Training t 
(C.E.T.A.) 

(Intiiah Tribes and Indian Organizaiions) 

The Department of L^bor makes direct allocations qf 
funds to Indian tribes and Indian organizations for the 
operation of employment training programs and public 
service employment. t * 

Indian clients, although eligible for placement through 
other C.E.T.A. )>rograms, ajay be able to obtain faster 
Wvice and n^ore individual attcotion by applying for 
placement through an Indian^'Operated C.E.T.A, p/o 
gr^. - . * ^ \ ' 

' Statib Empidyment Seh^f^iJ^partments piaintain lists 
of all.opcrators of C.E.T!A.^?ograms in their state. ^ 

Votuntai^ Agencies \ 

In urban areas where considerable numbers x)f Indian 
people reside, services designed especially for Indian cli- 
ents are often available from Ui'bart Indian Cfcnters and 
from private, non-profit .family service agencies. 
, These sfelryjccs typically include: ^ • r 

Employment Assistance Alcohohsm Services.^ 
Crisis Intervention Child Welfare Servil^ 

Family Counselifig \ * 

* Although each cchter varies' in local focus, strength, 
and emphases, a quick 'examination of th^ scrviccs^pro- 
vided ^t the Phoenix Indian Center offers insight into t|^e 
servi^x potential of thtse centers: 



I. Social Services: 
( chii^ development 
legal aid 
rccreatipn 
alcoholism ^ 
Z Outjeach Services: 
^ aovocacy . 
, employment assistance , 
J, Employment Services: • . 
^ ' job developmen^skiU'tf^ining 
job plipcmcnt 

supportive services- ' * 

4. Education Services: 
^ consumer education ' 
. . tutocing 
chil(?carc 



youth aged 
counseling 
transportation 
emergency jissistancc ♦ 



adult education classes 

(GED) 
transportation 
library services 



Services for urban Indian people are fifianced through 
■grants from DHHS/both through the Administration for 
Nati^vc AmcriC||Bs and other program. funds; cogtriicts 
^'^Wtith state andfflcal .govcrnmentSv and funds frdm local 
United Way agcmfics ^ . 

dthcr Urban Indian Centers located in the South>ie^t 



arc:' ^ , 

Arizona; Poenix Indian Center , 

* Tuc3on Indian Center 

' B5^cott fndiin Center 



\ 
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Utah: 



Flagstaff Indian Center 
^ Winslow Indian Center ^ 

New Mexico: Gallup Indian Center 

Albuquerque Indian Center 
F^rminglon Indian Center 
Nevada: Lks^egas Indian Center 
Southern California: 

Los Angeles Indian Center 
Long ^ach Indian ^rvice Center 
San Bernadino Indian Center 
San Diego Indian Center * 
United Native American Consortium 
(Salt Lake City) 
'A riumber of special projects for services' to Indian 
families have been funded by the CkpartThebt of' Health 
. afid Humati Services in areas where sizeable nu^|||i$rs of 
Indian people reside. Special prdjccts are now m o^r- 
ation in Phoenix, Arizona; Boston, Ma$saCl)usetts; Oak- 
land, California; Sauit Ste. Marie, Michigan; and on 
reservations in Washington State, North and South Da- ^ 
|kota and Colorado. Additional projects may t>e funded 
fr©m time to time. * , ^ ^ 

A numbenof agencies with more specific aind lim!4<^ 
goals exist whteh^focus on the delivery of n particular 
service to Indian people. An example of t|iis type of 
agency is Jewish Family Services; whic^ is a primary 
'li|dian footer child placement agency m Arizona. Another 
example would be a' nursing home wlitch reserves a cer- 
tain percentage o(^its rooms fof aged American Inc^ians. 
It would be cumt^rsome to list all such ofganiz^ons in, 
« the Southwest, and, due to the fact that organization 
program emphasis fluctuates with t|it in-coming *nd out- 
going of grants and funding source (federal, foifnd^tidn, 
corporate) priorities, a list of aj^cnci^s and their'iservic^ ^ 
would require constant U{{d3ting to remain fruitful 

Church and church-relatoJ, organization? also' fre- 
quently make thems^Vis avaiUble as a resource tc^ Indian 
people* both on and off t&iE?)scscrvatipn. to be tl^ocough 
in resource identificatioo, a ^ial worker should contact 
all local churchcfs in his/her ^a of responsibility to de- 
termine precisely what services they do or do not perform 
in relation to Indian peo|>le in need. 

Referral of Indian Gients fdr Services 

In determining which resources might be used for an ' 
Indian client, a worker should consider first: 

is the client a member of an Indian tribe, or eligible for 

membership in an Indfari tribe? 

Does the cli^yit live in an area that has the official 

designation, as "on or near'' his home reservation 

cpmmunity? 

In urban arejK, Indian clients are likely to be recently 
arrived 'from rural* rcservaticWi community and un- 
accustomed to ^ealinfe witFi bureaucratic compfcxities. 
^ The worker is u?^ed to use the following suggestions in 
making referrals for Indian clients: ^> ' 
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1 Interview the person requesting service. Find out cli- 
cnt*s tribal affiliation (if any). 
Decide with your client what service he really needs. 

3. Select the agency you believe is tfic appropriate one to 
provide the service. 

4. Telephone the agency, to make sure that: 

a. It can provide' the service n^^. ^ 

b. Your client is eligible for the service. 

c^Thc receiving agency has time available to j^rform ' 
the service fof your client. 

5. Inform the receiving agency that you will be referring 
^ your client for service; make an appointment for your 

client with the receiving agency. 

6^Make sure thjt your client wifl'have transportation 
and understands the arrangements made; give your 
client a mem<|with the agency locatioi|i the date an{i 
time of the appointment, and the name of the person 
he IS to ask for at the receiving agency. 

7. Writiti* referral form or letter to the receiving agency 
stating ckariy necessary identifying information 
about your client and a listing of the sep^ices fbr 
which your client is being referred. 

8 Give the referral letter to your client to take to the 
receiving agency. 

% If your client is incapacitated, marticulate, or unable 
to sppak English, send an aide or volunt^r to accom* 
pany him to the appointment — or take him yourself, 
10. After the receiving agency is supposed have given 
the service, follow-up with the agency to be^uV0 that 
tj{ic Service was performed; follow-up with your client 
to be sure that he indeed received the service. 

The De^sion Making Process in the Indian 
Community 

Indian tribes traditionally make decisions according to 
a specific set of customs 'which incorporated their re- 
ligious views of the world and kinship patterns which 
brought the strength of family ties to the ^solution of 
community problems. But the imposition of the reserva- 
tion system bpought some intcrruptive changes to the 
decision making pfocess. First of all, Indian communities 
<fre by definition administered Commurntics. The rcserva- 
tfons are admmistered under a federal trust by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs,, wiiich in many respects has tended to 
forge a unique dependency relationship between reserva- 
tion and a federal agency. 

Because of this situation, many decisions arc made for 
the Indian people The decison making process involves 
numerous people, but is mostly controlled by govern- 
mental agencies, tribal councils, religious groups, etc., 
and in many ways typifies the non-indian community. 
Regardless of imposed systems on the community,^an 
extended family kinshjp network process still exists in 
decision making. A worker has KoJ^t sensitive to some of 
the mcth(xls and approaches used and know that the kin- 
ship network prcKess still exists in the mctf^opoiis, as well 



as on the reservation. Decision making if) the Indian com- 
munity is not made by one asssertive. individual, but 
rather it incorporates the use of the following inter- 
related approaches: 1 ) a non-directional approach which 
eliminates imposition and emphasizes cooperation and ' 
participation instead of competition between prople; 2) 
the maximum utilization of all local resources, specific- 
ally the extended family sy^em, which is represcatativcs. 
of tribal culture and lifestyle^ and 3) the involvemfent of ^ 
air community people for decision making, thus reinforc- 
ing the old traditions of respect for all in community 
collaboration for community problem solving. 

A social worker, and especially an Indian social worker, 
who does not follow this process is usually **turned ofT' by 
the community. For example, in some area^ educated 
Indian prople arc not fully trusted' by their own people 
because in the past Vacation has meant forced accul- 
turation. Many social workers who are ignorant of tribal 
ways become disdainful of the traditional culture and its 
approaches. In not being able to adjust to some of the 
traditional ways, social workers find the line of commu- 
nication closed, 

Another example is the social worker who knowingly or 
unknowingly projects an image ''of thinking he is better"" 
due to his personal intervention afiproachcs which depict 
him as t^ assertive and aggr^sive. In some Indian com- 
munities this is contradictory to tribal lifestyle because 
the Indian people arc brought up to disapprove of those 
people who'try to be better and **get ahead"' of others to 
achieve ^status. 

The *Role of the Social Wortcer in the Indian 
Community 

As a practitioner, it is important to immediately at- 
tempt to foster trust between yourself and your agency 
and the community by first le3rning about the local ojI- 
ture, values and history. In dealing with the local In^an 
people, a social worker must remain low-key when rcc^- 
mendihg directions and demanding attention from initial 
Indian recipients. He must also allow for informal and 
personal contact as an essential method for establishing 
rapport. 

Social workers must also initiate meetings using tradi- 
tional -and cultural related aotivitie$J^t will assist in 
informing and mbfivating the cofn^i^^^ to become in- 
volved in the agency program, ^y establishing Indian 
irivolvement in*all aspe<;ts of the program, the social 
worker promotes self-determination and receives the 
benefit of feedback that enhances program development 
and service delivery which isculturally consistent with the 
Indian community. As a Social worker, your involvement 
and role in the Indian community is to first be a nego- 
tiator dealing as broker, catalyst and advpcate. The fol- 
lowing definitions dopict some examples: 
1 . Broker m this role you must function as a liaison and 

refer people to community resources they need: 
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2. Catalyst in this role you must facilitate and make it 
possible for agencies and other resources to work to- 
gether in problem solving to assist the client; 

3 Advocate in this role, if the agency is culturally in- 
sensitive to the Indian people, or is not doing what they 
say they are doing, it is the advocate's responsibility for 
dealing with the ageijcy to make changes on behalf of 
Indian clients. 

In all of the three preceding roles.lhc social worker is 
placed in a situation where he or she is contsfluaily nego- 
tiating and , interfacing with clients, agencies, diverse 
community mendbers and others involved peripherally 
with service delivery and human care. 

Adaptability and flexibility in the art of inter-personal 
communication is an essential skill for tne non-Indian 
social worker in an Indian community. 

An important asset to the social worker's role is the 
ability to identify and cooperate with indigenous resource 
persons involved with traditional health practices (mid- 
wives^mcdicinc men).^Thc medicine man, for example, is 
H)ften one of the most powerful and Respected in Indian 
communities. While he is called upon to heal illnesses, he 
is also called upon to help Indian persons deal with anxi- 
ety aqd inter-personal problems. 

The problems of communication between the social 
worker and the Indian community can be tremendous ^ 
bepause of language barriers and cultures with con- 
trasting S5)(s of values. There are problems not only in the 
use of two different languages, but also in the differences 
of communicating with thfr strictly traditional and the 
progressive or the **assfmilatcd" Indian. When dealing 
with clients whose primary language is a tribal one, or 
who speak no English at all, the social worker must learn 
to rely on the assistance of an interpreter, both in the 
office and when making hon^e visits, 

The non-Indian worker must understand that the In-- 
dian's spoken or non-verbal communication is not always ^ 
an accurate measure of his/hec feelings or thinking. For 
example, a practictioncr who is usually verbally oriented 
may rniss a great deal in those ca$es where his client is not 
talkative. Hqjvcver. the practitioner should listen care- 
fully and make sure the Indian client is not simply telling 
him whal he wants to hear, cither to please the practi- 
tioner or b^pcausc he is ashamed to admit his true feelings 
or situatioa. Also, the worker should be careful to differ^ 
•entiatc between actual probl«ns and those that appear to 
be due to cultural bias and comparisions to Anglo*mid<||i 
class culture. Inept communication techniques applied tO 
the Indian population can result in further misunder- 
Htandmg and increased resistance to the social worker. 

In workmg with the community, a worker must apply 
the techniques of learning to listen, demanding minimum 
client attcnfion initially, and rematrting low key in giving 
directions. These qurf^rtics help to reinforce the old Indian 
traditions of respect for the individual and community 
. involvement in the decision making process. 
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Cross-cultural awareness, sensitivity, and competency 
in interpersonal communication skills do not complete the 
social worker's role requirements, however. To be truly 
effective in the Indian community, the social worker must 
learn to function between and among any number of 
agencies, organizations, and units, both formal and infor- 
mal. His or her skills must exceed effective one-to-one 
practice competencies and reach into the realm oT com- 
munity organization and development. 

When dealing with an impoverished target group for 
purposes of bringing about positive social change, two 
^paths of intervention avail themj^lv«i to the change 
agent: 

1. To change the disadvantaged individuals (i.e, through 
improved nutritional programs- food stamps,- revers- 
ing counterproductive attitudes and self-image, devel- 
oping work-related skills, assisting the alcoholic client 
to minimize his/^er consumfftion patterns, etc). 

2. To cWge the system or particular social structure 
which fosters the^ymaw^tenancc of the improverishcd 
group (i.e. improving eothcational opportunities, dis- 
closing discriminative hiring practices, securing a 
federal or foundation grant that would help promote 
improved health or mental health facilities, assisting a 
rural Indian community in persuading the city council 
to put in sewers, providing technical assistance to a 
small Indian group in its efforts to incorporate in order 
to possess additional political power in^fthe future). 
Finally, to. be successful in community organization 

and development tasks, the social worker must also as- 
sume the role of manager during various periods of 
his/her tenure in the Indian community. When necessary, 
in conjunction with Indian community leaders, the social 
worker must plan, coordinate, budget, interpret rules and 
regulations, and undertake verbjil and written reports. 

Study Questions 

T F 1 American Indians, as S. citizens, qualify 
for assistance under an/ federally adminis- 
tered social service progaam or any State pro- 
* gram financed with federal funds if they^fteet 
the general eligibility /riteria. 

T F 2. A family with dependent children needing 
tinanjciai assistance because of deprivation of 
parental support must apply for A.F.D.C. at a 
State or County public assistance office and 
be denied service before B I.A. will assist the 
family, 

T F 3. In regards to "eligibility for services", diff- 
erent service providers adhere to different 
* definitK)ns of "Indian". ^Jj^^ 

T F 4. No eligibility requirements of income, fai^iily 
condition or residence are imposed upon In- 
dian people wishing to^'use services of the In- 
dian Health Service (IHS). 

So . 



T F 5. A safe **rulc-of-thumb" for social workers 
liking health care for Indian clients is to 
refer them to Indian Health Services rather 
than County Health facilities. 

T F 6. Members of tribes which operate their oWn 
C.E.T.A. programs cannot apply to city oper- 
^ • ated programs. 

T F 7. To be eligible for tribal social services, an 
Indian must live •*on or near" his/her particu- 
lar reservation. 

T F ,8. In deciding which resource might be us^tfor 
an Indian client, a worker should determine 
the cHftit*s tribal membership rather than 
simply identifying him/her as an Indian. 

T F 9. The Indian ChUd Welfare Act of 1978 offers 
* protection to all Indian children involved in 

.xhHo custody proce^ings. 

T F 10. For all practical purp<»es, medicine men can 
^ yrro longer be utilized as community resources 
for your Indian clients- 
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